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More Yards of Cloth Per Day 
On X Model High Speed Loom 


The X Model runs at High Speed smoothly, 
practically and profitably. It is the result of study 
into the requirements of a loom to run at high 
speed without any let-down in quality of cloth or 
percentage of production. 


Mill installations of this loom are running 190 to 
200 picks per minute, making better cloth than 
_ slower models, and production is over 95%. 
; Figure this out, think it over a bit, and then 
 Let’s Talk It Over 
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it’s made 


Cotton— 


ask Hunter” 


A simple well-known phrase that 
has long ably expressed | 
Our knowledge of all mar- 
kets 


Our close study of the In-- 


dustry’s problems 


Our contacts with convert- 


ers, finishers, manufactur- 
ers and the Trade in gen- 
eral. 
In these economic times, this 
phrase is more significant than 


ever. 


HuNTER 


‘Manuracturine & Commission Qo. 


58 and 60 Worth Street 
NEW YORK 


Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


STARCH 
has achieved 


I—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture con- 
tent and fluidity of paste. While Eagle Starch 
always has been approved for its uniferm quali- 
ty, the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package is abso- 
lutely uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. Especial- 
ly designed equipment has resulted in the 
eliminatian of practically all sediment—which 
means smoother, cleaner size. Try a ‘‘creaming”’ 
test. 


3—ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
which have no. starch value. By additional 
washings, soluble impurities have been removed 
from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used for drying 
starch is an innovation. tn manufacturing the 
new Eagle Starch, the finest particles of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are removed prior 
to using this air for drying Eagle. 


For best results, always be sure that starch is 

thoroughly ‘“‘creamed”’ by stirring with cold 

water before admitting steam. For further 
information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


DRONSFIELD'S PATENT. 


“ATLAS BRAND" 
EMERY FILLETING 


‘The New Flexible” 


"Needs n0 ‘Damping 


Stocks in The Standard 
Boston, Mass. Card-Grinding 
and the South || Thi Medium 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er. like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 


Principal Supply 
Houses 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield's Machinery for U. S. A.; 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
250 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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The Inter-Dependence of Present-Day 
With Particular Reference 


BY GEORGE A. SLOAN 


President, Cotton-Textile Institute. 


the magnificent textile mills, North and South, 
the thousands of workers necessary to man them and 
the mechanical perfection its productive processes have 
reached. But there is an unhappy side to the picture. 
In recent years the industry has been greatly depressed. 
In the face of industrial prosperity which was generally 
evident throughout the country during the several years 
prior to 1930, the cotton mills, as a rule, operated under 
grave difficulties and with little or no profit. One of the 
principal reasons was the shrinkage of demand for cotton 
products following the World War. This was a partic- 
ularly unfortunate development because our facilities for 
manufacturing had been greatly expanded to meet mili- 
tary requirements. This expansion consisted not only 
of increased plant facilities but was accentuated by the 
very prevalent practice of night operations which again 
was a war-time heritage. With widely scattered units, a 
greatly diversified product, and large units both North 
and South, the solution of these difficulties required the 
establishment of a co-operative organization whereby a 


: | KNOW that many of you are familiar with some of 


mutual approach to the industry’s problems could be 


realized. This led to the formation of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute in 1926, a voluntary association, the 
membership of which is limited to cotton mills. 


Probably the most significant and comprehensive un- 
dertaking of the Institute has been in the direction ofa 
shorter work week and discouragement of night employ- 
ment of women and minors. These results were recom- 
mended to all the cotton mills in the United States after 
mature consideration and following a series of meetings 
on the part of our Board of Directors. A vast amount 
of time and effort was expended by Institute officials in 


educational work with mill executives for the purposes 


of explaining the advantages of these policies from the 
standpoint of the mill communities, the stockholders and 
the workers themselves. The shorter work week, usually 
referred to as the 55-50 policy, provides for a maximum 


*Extracts from an address before the faculty and student body 
of the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., Thursday 
evening, April 28, 1932. : 


of 55 hours per week for day workers and where night 
work is done for 50 hours for the night shift. These 
schedules represented a drastic reduction from the long — 
hours previously practiced in some textile centers, varying 
anywhere from 120 or more than 130 hours per week 


with two shifts of labor. The major portion of the mills 


subscribed to this policy and it is today considered as 
determining the maximum hours of work for the indus- 
try. Bear in mind that it is not recommended that the | 
mills should operate up to these maximum hours but 
rather that under all circumstances they should never 
exceed them. The success thus achieved by the industry 
in this voluntary measure, initiated as it was by the mills 
themselves, has been hailed throughout our nation as a 
great forward step in the direction of improved economic 
and working conditions. : 


At this point I wish to emphasize most emphatically 
that the Institute does not advocate nor did it ever con- 
template a general substitution of men in place of women 
in the conduct of night operation. On the contrary, the 
recommendation was expected to operate as a deterrent 


to regular night shifts thus looking to the gradual elimi- 


nation of a practice that has long been considered detri- 
mental to the best interest of the industry, the industry’s 
employees, its customers, and the general public, because 
of its disturbing influence upon stability of operations 
and regularity of employment. : 

The discouragement of regular night shifts that results 
from the adoption of this policy arises from the fact that 
it is difficult and sometimes impossible to operate a bal- 
anced shift in a cotton mill without women employees. 
Certain functions such as spinning and spooling have 
been taken over almost entirely by women workers be- 
cause of their facility in doing that kind of work. Under 
these circumstances it is unlikely that there will be suffi- 
cient male help available, when conditions are normal, to 
carry on the' work formerly conducted at night by both 
men and women. It is true that during the present period 
of unemployment and distress some mills have been able 
to train a crew of men workers but we have been in- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Preventing Inferior Yarns and Cloth in 
Carding and Spinning Processes 


BY JOHN T, KERSEY 


WHAT HAPPENS IN THE OPENING AND PICKING 
DEPARTMENT 


If the cotton selected does not suit the requirements 
of the goods to be manufactured, of necessity the yarns 


and cloth will not come up to the requirements of the — 


purchaser. However, savings can often be made by using 
a somewhat lower grade of cotton and modern machinery 
which cleans and mixes it more thoroughly. 

As there are comparatively few modern machines in 
use up to date this article will only have reference and 
give recommendations in operating the usual equipment 
found in the average mill which consists of. bale breaker 
feeding into one or more Vertical openers, thence through 
a Centriflcal cleaner. Hopper feeder breaker with one 
- or two beaters and finally through an intermediate and 
finisher with one beater. Sometimes the intermediate is 
not used, the cotton going from the breaker direct to 
the finisher; however, I prefer the former but some su- 
perintendents and overseers claim they get better break- 
ing strength with the latter, which will be discussed later 
on. 


THe GRADE AND LENGTH FOR A CERTAIN KIND or Goops 


Assuming that a 96x64x39” 2.85 or 108x56x39” 3.00 
weave is to be made the cotton that can be used success- 
fully should not be lower than middling to strict mid- 
dling averaging from 15-16” to 1”. These weaves re- 
quire yarns around 23.50 warp to 28.50 filling. This 
same grade can be used successfully on weaves requiring 
30.00 to 35.00 warp and up to 45.00 filling provided it 
is mixed, cleaned and carded properly, and the. staple 
runs from 1” to 1 1-16” length. High class denim and 
coverts using 8.30 to 9.25 warp and as high as 16.00 
filling can be and is being made of cotton averaging strict 
low middling in the warp and: strict middling in the 
filling. But average denim and coverts can be made 
using good snaps in the warp and middling in the filling. 


PREPARING THE COTTON AND THE WorK REQUIRED TO 
Propuce A Goop Lap 


In taking the cotton from the store room for the mix, 
which can be any number of bales, preferably not less 
than 10 for the average mill, every bale should be exam- 
ined, that is, the staple pulled, as mixed staples make 
very lumpy or uneven yarns. As one bale that is too 
long can give considerable trouble when the rolls are set 
for a certain length staple. The cotton also should have 
a test for moisture content if there is any doubt about it 
being dry enough, as cotton carrying too much moisture 
if it loses part of it while going through will not clean 
properly. Another good reason for keeping a close check 
on moisture content is to keep down invisible loss which 
is very expensive. The cotton should be watched closely 
for bales with neps or cut and broken fibres and also 
gin cut cotton, which is caused usually by the cotton 
being fed too fast to the gin. Regardless of the cause, 
it is very costly to the mill if it gets into the process. As 
stated before too much moisture content in the bales is 


very costly while moisture regain if put up in the bales. 


4 


of cloth is a profit. The usual amount of moisture ac- 
cepted is 8'% per cent. 


Before the cotton is opened every particle of grit and 
straw should be combed off the sides of the bales with a. 


wire brush, It is surprising to see what a difference it 
makes in the cleanliness of the cotton before it enters 
the hopper feeders which takes work off these machines 
by giving them a better chance at the other impurities. 
When the cotton is opened up a very thin layer should 
be taken from each bale and placed on the long apron 
that feeds the bale breaker. One bale breaker will take 
care of a 10-bale lot and give a good mixing of the cotton, 
as it goes through the vertical openers and centrifugal 
cleaner is one is used. 


MACHINE SpEEDS——-Grip Bar SETTINGS 


The usual speeds of Vertical openers running in tan- 
dem is first machine 750 R.P.M., second machine 600 
R.P.M. and third machine, if one is used, 375 to 400 
R.P.M. This makes a very good opening equipment. 
The cleaning capacity is regulated for more cleaning by 
opening the bars, lowering conical cylinder or increasing 
the speed. For less cleaning, by closing bars, raising 
conical cylinder or slowing conical cylinder. These ma- 
chines should be kept clean inside at all times. If the 
motes get too high the cleaning can be reduced or com- 
pletely stopped. The cotton can be blown into a bin or 
directly into the hoppers by use of a distributor but this 
is not practical in a small mill direct to hoppers. 


BREAKER BEATER SPEEDS—-BEATER SETTINGS—GRID Bar 
SETTINGS AND Brats Per INcH 


The usual speed of a Buckley type beater is from 650 
to 750 R.P.M. with a setting to the rolls of 4 to 4”, 
depending on the amount being fed in. The beats per 
inch in my opinion should not be more than *65. The 
grid bar settings 12” to 34”, *the action here being simi- 
lar to a licker-in. I eeles the top about 25 per cent 
closer than the bottom bars. The 2-blade beaters can 
be and is sometimes run as high as 1450 R.P.M. but this 
is not considered the best practice. The setting here 


with 20 oz. of stock per yard coming in should be about 


“4 but it is varied from 3-16 to 34”. The beats per 
‘neh should not in my opinion be more than 45. The 
blades should be kept sharp or they will not only lose 
their capacity for cleaning but will produce neps instead 
of remove them. Like all other picker room machinery, 
they should never be allowed to go dirty or fill up in the 
housing around the beaters and in the cages or screens. 


I have seen very few breaker pickers that could be 
made to produce a creditable lap because as a rule the 
dust room not being adequate for the cubic feet of air 
coming into them caused a certain amount of variation 
in the air currents or work of the fans which keeps the 


cotton from being drawn against the screen properly. 1 


have had to increase the depth of the- dust room from 
2 to 3 feet on two or three jobs I have run before I could 
get a passable lap. The depth recommended by one well 
known machinery builder is not less than 5 feet with an 
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area occupied by the machines. The opening to chimney 
and chimney should have 5 square feet for each fan. 
A picker fan running at about 1250 R.P.M. will exhaust 
about 1100 to 1200 cubic feet of air per minute which 1s 
required to distribute the cotton properly against the 
screens. 


VARIATION IN THE WEIGHT PER YARD 


This is caused mostly by not keeping the same amount 
of cotton in the hoppers all the time, also by variation 
in moisture content. It is next to impossible to get an 
even running lap unless it is equipped with a dependable 
evener. In my opinion no picking equipment should 
have less than three reliable eveners operated by cones 
and bars or plates. 
including the intermediate, the other reason being for 
better cleaning. 


INTERMEDIATES AND FINISHER PICKERS | 


These two machines are identical, and any suggestion 
that can be made in operating one of them will apply to 
the other, even though they are equipped with eveners. 
If the eveners are not kept in good running condition 
and adjusted properly and they are not operated by a 
careful tender, the variation in weight throughout the 
lap will be too great, which will cause an abnormal 
amount of variation in the weights of the sliver roving 
and yarns. ‘These machines, if operated with 2-blade 
beaters, should in my opinion have a beater speed not 
in excess of 1200 R.P.M. However, some are being run 
1450 at present time due to not having enough machines. 
Like the breaker the blades must be kept sharp and in 
good order if they are expected to effect a thorough clean- 
ing of the neps and foreign matter. The setting of the 
beaters should vary in proportion to the weight and 
thickness of the stock coming in through the feed rolls 
with 64 oz. per yard the setting should be about .20 and 
for 72 oz. coming in the setting should be 72x20 


64 
This is about 1-32” closer than some carders recommend, 
but I get better results by getting as close as possible 
not to damage the stock and these will not do it with 
good bearings and shafts. 


SETTING CARDING AND KIRSCHNER BEATERS 


To. get the much sought for carding, or what I term 
lickerin-in effect with these beaters requires close set- 
tings. Some mills do not give these beaters the attention 
they should have and lose a great deal in quality by not 
doing so. I have seen them running with at least 10 per 
cent of the pins bent down due to lap rods running into 
them, and also with wor nshafts and bearings. The speed 
of these beaters can be as high as 950 R.P.M., which is 
in proportion to a 2-blade beater running 1450 R.P.M.., 
but I prefer to run them 800 R.P.M., which is in pro- 
portion to a 2-blade beater making 1200 R.P.M. These 
beaters are difficult to keep balanced perfectly, due to 


. their weight, and if there is any wear in the shafts and 


bearings the vibration from high speed prevents proper 
setting. One prominent machinery builder recommends 
a setting of 1” to3g”, which of course includes any 
weight laps coming off aprons. ‘The setting I use for 
64 oz. on aprons is .156, which is about 5 32”. For 72 
oz. On the apron the setting should be .175, which is 
slightly more than 11-64”, and for 56 oz. on apron the 
156x56 
setting should be 


=.136, which is slightly less 
64 | 


than 9-64”, The grid bar settings I use is 5-16” at top 


This is one reason why I believe in — 
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and 11-16” at bottom, which gives good results. The 
beats per inch can be as high as 60, but 45 is good prac- — 
tice, and much better for higher breaking esi in the 
roving and yarns. 


Proper DISTRIBUTION OF CoTTON From BEATER 
AGAINST THE SCREENS OR CAGES 


As stated before the air currents from the fans should 
be as neat perfect as possible and the dampers should be ~ 
set so that proper distribution can take place on both 
top and bottom cage from end to end. If the fan does 
not exhaust enough air this will not happen. Any more 
air than is necessary is power thrown away. As stated 
before, where the dust room is inadequate it is impossible 
to product first-class laps with any picker unless the fans 


* can exhaust out into the open. 


ADJUSTING THE EvENERS—-EFFEcT oF MOISTURE ON 
EVENER OPERATION 


Eveners can not be adjusted to suit all degrees of 
moisture in cotton. Wher the eveners seem to be work- 
ing properly yet the card sliver is very uneven in weight 
per yard they should be tested out thoroughly, the proper . 
way being to get the average moisture content in the 
cotton. If the eveners are set when the cotton carries 
this amount they will give much better average service.. 
To get the leverage right it is necessary to have 4 laps 
on the apron weighing the same and of the right weight. 
With 4 such laps on the apron a finish lap should be 
made with the right draft gear on the machine to give 
the right weight of lap with the cone belt running in a 
position on the cones where it will take care of either 
3 or 5 laps on the apron and not run too close to either 
extreme and of the cones in order to do so. 


The test is made first by getting the machine to make 
a finished lap that weighs right with 4 laps on the apron. 
After this is done take one of the laps off the apron and 
make another finish lap. Then put 5 laps on the apron 
and make another finish lap. If the 3 finish laps weigh — 
within 3 per cent of each other the evener is adjusted 
about as well as it can be. After getting the eveners 
working right if the card sliver still varies more than 5 
grains per yard, which is 10 per cent carding 50-grain 
sliver, the fault can readily be traced to the unevenness 
of the lap through and their entire length which is caused 
by poor air currents making thick and thin places in the 
laps. 


ADJUSTING oF Lap to HumIpIty 


Assuming that in a certain locality the cotton contains 
614 per cent moisture on a normal day in a normal rel- 
ative humidity and the moisture content changes to 10 
per cent. The theory is that cotton has to be added 
100—-6.5== 3.5 per cent in order to keep the same 
amount of cotton i nthe lap. As an example,. suppose 
that the length of the lap is 42 yards and the net weight 
37 pounds, which will make it weigh about 14 oz. per 
yard. On all normal days the lap would be made 37 
pounds, but any day or any time of the day that the 
relative humidity reaches such a degree that the moisture 
content becomes 10 per cent, the lap should have 314 
per cent of cotton added which would be 10.35x37= 
38.29 pounds, the right weight for the lap. On the other 
hand, if the relative humidity decreases so that. the cot- 
ton would be carrying 4 per cent moisture, the weight. of 
the laps should be 6.5— 5 (100—2.5=97.5) 37=— 
36.07 pounds. These adjustments can be made by add- 


ing weights to the scales when necessary to suit the rela- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Inter-Dependence of Present-Day 
Business With Particular Reference | 
to Cotton Mills 


(Continued from Page 3) 


formed from many quarters that this is a make-shift 
measure not likely to become a permanent policy. 


I feel, therefore, that the industry is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of this, its major undertaking. It 
involves sweeping changes in long-established operating 
policies in many centers. I doubt whether those within 
-the industry have as full a realization of the significance 
of these accomplishments as do many business men on 
the outside and students of business who view the situa- 
tion in perspective. In many quarters it is regarded as 
phenomenal that a measure so widespread and deeply 
rooted in the industry should have so speedily gained the 
overwhelming support among mills so scattered and 
diverse as ours, particularly in view of the fact that each 
manufacturer in pursuing this policy depends solely upon 
the good faith of his neighbors to do likewise. Mind 
you, there is no law or big stick with which to enforce 
this voluntary movement. Consequently the entire his- 
tory of its development, as well as the shorter work week 
policy, speaks volumes for the high degree of confidence 
and genuine co-operation which they reflect. 


Obviously, there are still some individuals who have 
not as yet been able to see the far-reaching possibilities 
of these proposals or, in any event, who have thus far 
been unwilling to announce their belief in them. It would 
seem, however, that any recommendation which could 
elicit the continued support of so overwhelming a major- 
ity must eventually recommend itself to the relatively 
few non-conformers. 


The principal objective of our night work recommen- 
dation is to bring about a greater concentration of em- 
ployment on the day shift. It is realized: that under this 
policy night work could be conducted after a fashion but 
with an increased cost and with relatively unsatisfactory 
results. Under normal conditions, therefore, it would 
tend to relegate night operation to a position where it 
would be pursued only as an emergency measure for 
correcting unbalanced situations. I believe Mr. Walker 
D. Hines, former president of the Institute and whose 
distinguished service will also be recalled as Director- 
General of Railroads during the late war, stated the prop- 
osition clearly when he said: “I desire to express the 
conviction that there is no longer any place in the cotton 
industry for regular night and day operation of the mills 
in general. I say this because, generally speaking, day 
capacity is ample to take care of the regular demand. 
My view, therefore, is that night operation in general 
should be regarded as abnormal and should be reserved 
for special emergencies.”’ 


The fallacy of attempting to run a full double shift 
under present conditions therefore comes to the surface 
- at this particular point. In reducing prices the mill im- 
mediately sacrifices a large part of the saving in cost 
which double shift running had been counted upon to 
produce. The dilemma is frequently faced by these ex- 
ecutives where the more the mill produces the greater its 
losses become, due to the multiplication of unit losses by 
an increased number of units. But strange to say, the 
futility of regular double shift operation is not recognized 
until the detrimental effects have actually been demon- 
strated and practiced. We might put it in other words 
by saying that the destructive effects of overproduction 
fail to be recognized until there is no escaping the dam- 
age it has caused. 
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Sometimes it occurs to me that the economic problems 
in our industry, and in fact all industries, are not greatly 
different from world disarmament problems. There is 
unquestionably throughout the world a preponderant 
desire to cut down the cost of armament for warfare. 
The way that appeals to any fair-minded person is a 
proportional reduction. The refusal of even a small 
minority to make any step in that direction can easily 
have the effect of discouraging the entire effort. More- 
over, if a small minority persists in increasing its arma- 
ment, even in the face of widespread desire for reduction, 
a sense of self-protection will effectually injure and ob- 
struct any constructive movement. Happily, the forces 
of reason and sound logic have operated to prevent a 
world-wide armament competition and we trust to the 
same appeal to the intelligence of cotton mill executives 
to lead them into paths of sound co-operation. 


Some of you in biological studies are tamiliar with the 
theory of “the survival of the fittest.” It is a most ob- 
noxious phrase, the inventor of which knew little, if any- 
thing, of the cotton manufacturing industry. Despite 
the many generations of time that are contemplated in 
this theory, it is frequently introduced into economic 
discussions. There may be some men in the cotton busi- 
ness who believe their salvation depends upon the defeat 
and annihilation of their competitors, but the history of 
our industry has proved that this philosophy is unsound. 
Managements and corporations may become bankrupt. 
In other words, there may be fatalities in the human ele- 
ment, but the mill property continues to exist and it has 
been repeatedly demonstrated that such properties, unless 
hopelessly inadequate, are shortly purchased by new in- 
terests, too frequently unacquainted with the industry’s 
problems. These new owners reopen the mills on a much 
lower basis of capitalization, after having purchased them 
Competition of a most ruinous nature 
is thus provided instead of any expected advantage ac- 
cruing to the survivors in the industry and the mills whose 
activities have driven previous managements out of busi- 
ness are then faced with competition far more destruc- 
tive than previously prevailed. 

Another activity of the Cotton-Textile Institute which 
though containing no direct appeal to the humanitarian 
side of cotton mill operations, is nevertheless of funda- 
mental importance, is the effort to encourage accurate 
and dependable methods of determining the true cost of 
production. Cost methods may appear to be a dry sub- 
ject to some of you but I can assure you that there is a 
wide application to the idea that touches nearly every 
walk of life. The authority and finality that accompa- 
nies a correctly figured cost is something highly prized by 
such cotton mill executives as have perfected their plant 
accounting. With complete cost knowledge at hand, 
there is no blinking at facts, no postponement of final 
reckoning of profit or loss. The all-important question 
as to whether an order for goods will produce a loss or 
allow a profit can be settled at once and any action taken 
is therefore based on full realization of the consequences. 
But strange to say, the advantage of having correctly 
computed costs does not seem instinctively to attract as 
many disciples to sound cost systems as it should. Some- 
times it requires the most persistent kind of effort to 
persuade a mill executive to cast aside unscientific “rule 
of thumb” methods of arriving at manufacturing costs, 
Who was it who said that one of the marvels of nature is 
the resistance which the human brain offers to the intro- 
duction of knowledge? Of course, such a thought has no 
application in a gathering such as this! 

I am willing to concede that the installation and in- 
telligent use of a comprehensive cost system requires a 
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high degree of mental effort and when once in operation 
obliges a cotton mill executive to keep down to bed-rock 
facts in the conduct of his plants. Cotton mills generally 
make yarns and fabrics in considerable variety. Some 
of them are highly complicated, others simple in charac- 
ter but each having its particular differentiation from the 
rest from the standpoint of time and materials required 
to produce. To attach to each yard or pound turned out 
its exact proportionate share of the vast number of sep- 
arate cost items involved in a cotton mill is what the 
alert executive aspires to do. It is the object, in fact, of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute that every mill in the coun- 
try be possessed of the necessary means and knowledge 


to do likewise. Our Board of Directors, consisting of 


seventy-five leading mill executives from all sections of 
the industry, regard this effort as- educational work of 
the most definite type. There is a certain largeness of 
view about it. A mill executive that has a scientific cost 
system would not care to have a monopoly of such 
knowledge. On the contrary, he is keenly interested, 
under conditions that have prevailed in the cotton in- 
dustry. for the last several years, in having a wide dis- 
semination of accurate cost methods as he feels that the 
greater the number of mills in a position to judge at once 
the amount of loss involved in a prospective order, the 
fewer such orders will be acceptable and consequently a 
great deal of destructive competition will be avoided. 


There is another concerted industry-wide movement 
among cotton manufacturers in which the Cotton-Textile 
Institute has played an active part and that is the stim- 
ulation of increased uses for cotton goods of all kinds. 
Today one of the principal problems facing all industries 
is the necessity to balance production with demand. We 
must not only check the flood waters of overproduction 
at their source but we must open up new channels and 
expand old ones so that the flow of business will carry on 
in an orderly way. 

At the moment the cotton trade is preparing for its 
second anniversary of National Cotton Week, May 16- 
21. Large retailers all over the country are planning to 
participate in this celebration. The significance of these 
efforts to increase the sale of cotton goods through ad- 
vertising and publicity lies in the industry-wide co-oper- 
ation involved. It is made possible by the joint effort 
and financial support of cotton farmers, shippers, man- 
ufacturers finishers, converters, selling agents, wholesal- 
ers and retailers. This type of co-operation affords the 
greatest hope for the future prosperity of the industry 
and for that reason is of the deepest interest and concern 
to practically everyone in the cotton-growing and manu- 
facturing States. 

Getting back to the subject of interdependence in in- 
dustry, there is probably no feature of modern life in 
which the value of co-operation is more clearly demon- 
strated than on the athletic field. The football team will 
win few games unless the individual efforts are co-ordi- 
nated and unless each member of the team performs his 
part as expected. As you well know, the long gain by 
the halfback may have been made possible by the in- 
conspicuous but effective efforts of his linesmen in open- 


ing holes in the enemy line or in taking out the enemy’s — 


defensive half. Before each play the team is very likely 
to be called into a huddle and the play which is to follow 
is determined. Each member of the team then plays his 
proper part without question or soon finds himself upon 
the bench. . The game is played according to rules which 


establish certain principles of sportsmanship and fair 


play, but which, nevertheless, although epitomizing well- 
thought co-operation, in no way prevent the most intense 
competition. Each member of the team strives to outdo 
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the other in his effectiveness in the task assigned but all 
work in co-ordination to win the game. 

It is this spirit of fair play and consideration for the 
problems of others which should go far in solving many 
of today’s industrial problems. Picture, for example, the 
textile industry as, for the moment, a football team. As 
previously mentioned, the observance of National Cotton _ 
Week is scheduled for May 16-21. The event has aroused 
great public interest. The team is lined up and the first 
few plays have been made. The stands are crowded with 
merchants who are ready to invest hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in sponsoring this important merchandising 
event. The industry’s team goes into a huddle, the play - 
is decided, but just before the ball is snapped, one mem- 
ber of the team arises in his place and declaims to the 
gathering that this is not the play that should be made, 
that instead of increasing cotton consumption all energies 
should be devoted exclusively to eliminating the less 
capable members of his team! Or suppose the play 
called is the avoidance of overproduction and the team 
co-operates to reach this goal until suddenly the left end 
turns and runs “hell bent for election” in the opposite 
direction. On the football field such men would be 
rushed to an ambulance and thence to a pathological 
ward—but not so in business, where the single track mind 
frequently bedevils constructive efforts aimed at industry- 
wide betterment. Many of the problems of business to- 
day would be speedily solved by transferring to it more 
of the atmosphere of the field of sports. 


I have reviewed the problems of our industry and the 
work of the Cotton-Textile Institute in considerable detail 
and have tried to explain the economic philosophy that 
underlies our efforts. Frankly, my main objective in so 
doing was to emphasize the interdependence of modern 
business. This, I believe, is a theme worthy of the in- 
terest and attention of all thoughtful students. On every 
hand there is emphasized the necessity in the complexi- 
ties of modern business life of co-ordination and better 
organization of basic industries. It is no longer possible 
for the different units of the vast equipment that has 
been erected for mass production to function construct- 
ively in an isolated manner. Men engaged in the com- 
petitive struggle now realize that the technological im- 
provements and high efficiency in managements have re- 
sulted in facilities for production far in excess of present 
needs for many articles and commodities of everyday 
use. A new kind of business leadership is required, there- 
fore, if the country is to win back prosperity. This kind 
of leadership is one that will conduct its affairs with due 
regard for wholesome and economically sound policies for 
all units engaged in the same line of endeavor. Striking 
evidences of the need of industry-wide and even world- 
wide business co-operation have recently appeared. We 
have witnessed the international conferences to bring or- 
der out of chaos in the sugar and copper industries. Coun- 
tries from far corners of the earth have been represented 
in these conferences and the basic consideration has been 
that sacrifices in the common interest will result in bene- 
fits to all concerned. 


The avenues of co-operative endeavor in the cotton 
industry are becoming clearly recognized. The individ- 
ual business executives who operates long hours day and 
night, who employs women and minors at night, who 
produces more goods than can be-sold, who persists in 
selling below cost, and who makes no effort to eradicate 
unsound trade practices, finds himself in a steadily shrink- 
ing minority and to a more marked degree, as time goes 
on, is differentiated from the constructive forces of the 
industry. ‘The saving factor in the situation is that busi- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Preventing Inferior Yarns and Cloth in 
Carding and Spinning Processes 
(Continued from Page 5) 


tive humidity which will keep the picker tender from 
getting confused by having to be constantly changing the 
standard weight of his laps to new places on the scale. 
The following table, which shows the per cent regain 
and the weights that should be kept on the scale, has 
given me very good service in two or three different local- 
ities. The only thing necessary is to take a reading of 
the hygrometer about 4 times per day to ascertain the 
regain and put the weight on the scales to suit the re- 
gain. 


CoTTON REGAIN AND ALLOWANCE FOR MOISTURE 


Net weight of lap 37 pounds. Weight on scales with 
1.74 per cent regain 4.0 pounds. Lap rod 3 pounds. 
474+-4+4-=44 pounds= standard weight of laps. 


Connected Connected 
Weight tobe Gross Weight tobe Gross ~ 
% on Scales Weight % on Scales ‘ Weight 


Regain Lbs. Ozs. ofLap Regain Lbs.  Ozs. of Lap 


1.74 4.0 0 44.0 681 1 4 46% 
12 44% 7.44 ] 10 463% 
260°. 3 10 44% 146-1 8 
3.18 3 6 445%. 8.40 4 4634 
3473 4 4434 S72 2 46% 
2 44% 905 1 QO 470 
4:06 0: 45 938 O 14 47% 
32 14 45% Ort; 
466. 2 12 45% 10.04 0 10 47% 
°2- 10: 20.37: 0 8 47% 
6. 45% 1071 6 47% 
6 11.04 4 41% 
616. 0 0. 48.0 
6.30 2 0. 46.0 | 

SoME SUGGESTIONS IN THE OPERATION OF REVOLVING 

FLAT CARDS 


Assuming that the pickers are producing good laps, 
the licker-ins of the cards being first to come and pre- 
pare the cotton for the carding process, this part of the 
card will be taken up first. However, the card must be 
‘kept in first-class mechanical condition from feed plate 
to coiler in order to produce clean and even sliver. 


SETTING THE FEED PLATE TO LICKER-IN 


The combing edge of the feed plate should be smooth 
and in perfect alignment with the licker-in to get an 
even combing effect on the fibres. If set too close the 
fibres will be damaged, and if set too far off the cotton 
will go to licker-in very irregular and make uneven sliver. 
The usual setting ranges from 7-1000 to 12-1000 gauge. 
I have seen them set to 7-1000 carding a 16-ounce lap, 
and I have seen them set to a 10 carding a 12-ounce lap. 
In my opinion both of these settings are wrong. One 
well known card maker says they should be set from 
7-1000 to 10-1000. And another card maker says they 
should be set to 7-1000, which includes all weight lap 
that is supposed to be run. In my opinion it does not 
look reasonable to set a feed plate the same for a 12- 
ounce lap as you would for a 16 or 18-ounce lap, hence 
a little theory here I believe simplifies matters. Assum- 
ing a 14-ounce lap requires a 7-1000 gauge. The proper 
gauge for an 18-ounce lap: 18x7+14—9-1000, the pro- 
portional gauges for laps from 12 to 18 ounces would be 
6, 7, 8 and 9. 
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SoME Facts ABout Lonc AND SHortT Carp DrRaAFtTs 


There is considerable difference of opinion among the 
superintendents and carders as to which gives beater 
cleaning by the licker-in, long or short drafts, but I have 
never talked to one yet that gave his reasons for his 
opinion. Therefore I am going to try and give the plain 
facts in figures about the controversy. For example, I 
will take a card producing 49 grain sliver from a 12-o0z. 
lap. Allowing 5 per cent for waste the card draft will be 
437. 5x12x95 
=101.7. To increase the weight of the lap 


49 

to 15 ozunces per yard, the draft of the card will be 
437.5x15x95 | 

—=127.5, which means that the feed roll speed 


49 


must be reduced while the speed of the licker-in will re- 
main the same and the combing of the stock per inch of 
necessity will be increased, i.e., the same teeth will strike 
each inch of cotton more times. Taking a well known 
make of card with the following speeds, cylinder 165, 
doffer 8.806, side shaft 9.906, feed roll (1.24 with 101.7 
draft), licker-in 424, licker-in surface speed 11988. Feed 
roll surface speed (8.76 with 101.7 draft.) The length 


8. 
of lap delivered to: licker-in in 10 minutes — = 
36 
2.4305 yards chats the 12-ounce lap to grains per 
yard, the total grains is 437.5x12—=5250, the production 
in grains per 10 minutes==2,4305x5250=—-12760 grains. 
Assuming that the lap carries 5 per cent motes the total 
motes—=12760x05=-638 grains. The beats per inch—= 
119880+87.60—1368.: The beats per grain of motes= 
119880+638—1877. Now if the weight of the lap is 
changed to 15 ounces per yard and the card draft chang- 


-ed to 127.5, the surface speed will be (1017~127.5— 
79.76)x8.76=6.99 and the length of lap delivered to 


6.99x10 


licker-in in 10 minutes will be =1.9416 yards. 


36 

Changing the 15-ounce lap to grains per yard the total 
grains will be 4375x15x1.9416—.12742. Allowing 5 per 
cent for motes the total motes will be 12742x05—636 
grains. The beats per inch will be 119880—69.90—1715, 
and the beats per grain of motes will be 119880-:- 6. 36—= 
188.4. Then we have 


15 oz. lap. Beats per in. 1715. Beats per gr. of motes 188.4 


12 oz. lap. Beats per in, 1368. Beats per gr. of motes 187.7 


The difference in beats per inch is 347 but the beats 
per grain of motes would have been the same if it had 


been possible to keep track of the decimals in the two — 


caluculations. Here I will leave it to my readers to de- 


cide for themselves which is best, long or short draft. 


GAUGING THE MoTre KNIVES AND LICKER-IN AND 
SCREEN 


One prominent card builder says that the top mote 
knife should be set to 22-1000 and the bottom knife to 
17-1000. Another card builder of equal importance says 
that they should be set from 10-1000 to 17-1000. Some 
carders say they should be set as close as can be not to 
rub, yet they are surprised when they get 2 bushels of 
good white cotton in the motes every time they clean out 
from under the cards. My suggestion here is to. do a 
little experimenting. The setting that will knock out 
motes minus good cotton in one card room might not give 
the same result in others. The condition of the licker-in 
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has a great deal to do with the amount of cotton knocked 
out and also the quality of sliver produced. ‘Therefore 
nothing but-a good licker-in and good screen should be 
used where first-class carding is required. If the licker- 
in screen is set too close to licker-in it will cause cotton 
to be knocked out, as the cotton hangs to the ends of the 
teeth and is easily knocked off. The setting I prefer 
for licker-in screen is, blank space 17-1000, ribs 1%”, 
regardless of whether 45 or 65-grain sliver. Other set- 
tings that I prefer when carding 100 to 125 pounds per 


' day of 60-grain sliver are: back knife plate top 34-1000, 


bottom 17-1000. Set this plate both top and bottom to 
29-1000 gauge and see which gives best results. If this 
plate is set too close the centrifugal force of the cylinder 
can not make the fibres rise up sufficient for the flats to 
get hold of them systematcically, as the cylinder takes 
them from the licker-in. Flats to cylinder 7-1000, doffer 
to cylinder 7-1000, cylinder to screen from cylinder back 
29-1000, middle 34-1000, front 58-1000. Feed plate to 
licker-in 7-1000. Note the closer we can gauge here the 
better, as long as the stock is not damaged. Flat comb 
from flats, where it takes the strips of best, this may be 
from 12-1000 to 22-1000. Flat brush, just heavy enough 
to brush flats properly, if set too deep, it embeds some 
of the shorter fibres in the bottom of the wire instead of 
brush them out. Doffer comb from doffer, just as far as 
possible in order to keep from knocking motes from dof- 
fer into webb. This gauge can be 22-1000 to 34-1000. 
Stripping comb, according to amount of strips, 27-1000 
on some cards gives 18 grains per flat per revolution. 
The closer this plate is set to cylinder the lighter the 
strips. 


STRETCHED WoRK AT THE CarpD—Bap Piectne, Etc. 


Usually stretched work coming from the cards is caused. 


by surface speed of the calender roll being too great for 


the delivery of the doffer. There has to be'a slight draft 
at this point, and also between the calender rolls and 
coiler rolls, but this should not exceed 1.10. The coiler 
trumpets on cards should be of right bore to stop all 


heavy places and lumps that are continually coming 


through from one or more causes but mostly from thick 
la pends. The trumpet borer can not be set to stop 
singlings but if they are of right bore they will stop 
heavy places and lumps. If trumpets are bored to this 
formula (square root weight in grains per yardx1000) 
40—bore in 1-1000. This would make the bore for 49 


7x100 
slain sliver =175-100 and for 64 grain sliver 
100 
8x100 | 
> 200-1000. These bores will stop everything over 


10 per cent too heavy and they will also keep careless 
card tenders from letting a great deal of heavy work go 
to the drawing frames every time they put on a set of 
new laps which passes unnoticed through the trumpets in 
the average card room. They will also keep a check on 
the thick places in the laps that come from the picker 


Foom., 


How to Get Goop Work From DrAwING FRAMES 


F irst, have enough machines so that they can keep up 
with the cards without having to be run too fast and 
the help pushed so they do not have time to do their 
piecing up and cleaning properly. Mills that have plenty 
of drawing deliveries and plenty of cards are the ones that 
get along the best. A drawing frame with a 134” me- 
tallic roll is listed to produce from 154 pounds per 10 
hours with a front roll speed of 250 R.P.M. to 276 pounds 
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with a front roll speed of 450 R.P.M. per delivery. But 
it is poor practice in trying to run at such a high roll 
speed as 450 R.P.M., as it is impossible to keep the rolls 
from jumping and making a lot of cut work especially 
if the roll necks are worn. What I consider an ideal 
front roll speed for drawing frames is 275 R.P.M. If 
they are run at 275 and the rolls are kept clean and in 
good order they will not only produce good work but 
will make about as much showing otherwise as the high 
speed frames.. To get best results from metallic rolls 
they must be taken out regularly and cleaned. The top 
rolls should be cleaned every week-end. The bottom 
steel rolls should be taken out every three or four months 
so that the stands can be cleaned thoroughly which will 
help them from undue wear and prolong their life con- 
siderably longer. The principal things that cause bad 
work at the drawing frames is bad piecing up, dirty and 
worn rolls not being oiled properly and systematically, 
stop motions out of order, maybe just one or two on the 
whole job which goes sometimes a day or maybe a week 
before anybody sees them, but the help, and if they get 
paid by the hank they don’t care. Tension between 
front and calender roll caused by trumpet bore being too 
large or by calender roll speed being too fast for delivery 
of front roll. Ends. run slacker on drawing in damp 


weather and tighten up on dry especially windy days 


and if a compensating gear is not put on to suit the 
humidity either lumps or stretched work will result. The 
draft between the front and calender roll should not be 
over 1.05. . 


If the trumpet bores are set to suit this draft on a 
normal day the ends will not be too tight or too slack. 
It sometimes happens that the ends may be running tight 
and to change them a tooth will make them run too 
slack. This is proof that the trumpet bores are worn and 
should be replaced with new ones bored to suit the above 
draft of 1.05. The formula for trumpet bores to suit this 
draft is, square root of grains per yardx1000~+57. For 


8x 1000 
64 grain sliver the trumpet bore should be———-—.140, 
57 


which is about 1-7 of an inch. A good set of trumpet 
drills should be kept on hand for every weight sliver that 
is made so that a drill not suitable will not have to be 
used. 


DEFECTS IN THE YARNS AND CLoTH THAT Is CAUSED 
From Bap WorK AT THE RovinGc FRAMES 


Defective work from the roving frames consists mostly 
of singles and doublings.. Hard ends that will not draw 
out in the spinning rolls. Heavy ends caused by not 
creeling properly. But stretched roving from tight ten- 
sion give the spinner and weaver the most trouble which 
makes light weak places in the warp that can not stand 
the strain of weaving and breaks often. Although the 
heavy ends look bad on the cloth, yet they don’t keep 


- the looms stopped like warp and filling yarn made from 


roving that is pulled almost in two in some places. To 
run the tension too slack on roving frames makes the 
bobbins fill up unevenly especially on a hot, dry day 
which causes a great deal of breakage and a loss in pro- 
duction. There has to be some tension but it requires 
very little for what it is needed for, which is to make the 
bobbins fill up evenly and make a firm bobbin. To run 
the ends too tight will.stretch the roving and if the ten- 
sion reaches a certain limit it will break the end down 
but before this happens a great deal of light work will 
have gone on the bobbins to give trouble in the spinning 
and weaving departments. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Rayon Warp Sizing” 


BY JAMES SHANKS 


Lorraine Manufacturing Company. 


HEN a shipment of rayon yarn is received it is 

examined very closely, as the rayon manufactur- 

ers change their productions continuously and we 
are asked to keep these productions separate, otherwise, 
when it gets to the dyeing, variations occur, something 
you don’t want. OF course, once in a while someone 
slips up. 

When the yarn is warped it is examined for streaks. 
Quite often it softens or swells on warping, causing con- 
siderable streakiness. This streakiness shows up in weav- 
ing and again in the finishing room. The warping is done 
in different ways using either the silk warper or the cotton 
warper. It was found that equal results are obtained 
either way, depending on equipment. | 

At the present time about every type of size on the 
market is available. The majority of it has a gelatin or 
glue base. At any rate, the majority of those which were 
tested are glue or gelatin. In my opinion, the gelatin 
size makes the best woven goods. Softener can be put 
In so that the yarn looks good and runs good. At dif- 
ferent times sizes containing starches, dextrin, glue and 
gelatinized natural gums have all been tried. They all 
come along at one time or another. 


When cooking up the size, it is usually kept in an en- 
closed kettle, and indirect heating is used, and too much 
agitation is avoided after heating. The size is put in 
several containers so that it is not agitated to any great 
extent. Too much agitation tends to draw up the soft- 
ener in the size so that it floats on the top. The tend- 
ency of the softener to float to the top causes spots which 
go right through to the finishing. 

Gelatin shipments sometimes run good, then again 
shipments come which have foreign matter in them. 
This foreign matter will float to the top of the size, and 
it must be skimmed off, or removed in some way, to 
keep out of trouble. 


In the dressing of these warps, a size is used depending 
on the goods being made. Just enough size is used so 
that it will hold it. A light size is used for 44 picks; for 
58, 72, 90 or 96 picks the size is increased proportion- 
ately—the higher the pick the heavier the size. It is on 
the low-pick material that the: most trouble is encoun- 
tered. Sometimes when this gets out in the plant it is 
found to be full of tear marks or birds’ eyes, and it can’t 
be sold and it comes back to the plant. 

All types of slashers are used, among them the so- 
called silk type and converted cotton type slasher. The 
silk slasher, such as the Johnson or Van Vlaanderen, is 
about as good as any. The surface speed is from six to 
thirty yards a minute. 


obtained at six yards a minute, due to present conditions, 


it is necessary to use higher speeds, running up to twenty, 


twenty-one or twenty-two yards surface speed. Low 
pressure steam is used for drying. By actual test, the 
temperature on the outside of the cans is from 175 de- 
grees F. to 190 degrees F. Yarns dry well at these tem- 
peratures. 

Regulation stretch must be applied on each type of 
rayon yarn. On the imported yarns it is impossible to 


*Paper before Rhode Island Section, American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
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While very go6éd results are 


get over 2 to 3 per cent stretch. On domestic yarns, for 
example viscose process, 10 to 14 per cent stretch is 
obtained. The warps are run accordingly, to get the 
most stretch for best weaving results. 


Several tests were made to find out actually, how much 


size remained on the yarn after dressing. A 15-cut warp 
was tested and 4 to 4% per cent size was found in the 
yarn, that is, added weight. 

Many different kinds of softeners are used, sulphonat- 
ed castor oils, sulphonated olive oils, sulphonated tallows 
and mineral oils, some having a sulphonated base and 


cocoanut oil. A sulphonated base and 55 per cent Cochin | 


makes a good softener. It is necessary to be very careful 
on softening the goods. If, for any reason, a hard warp 
is obtained, the goods cannot be sold. Of course, efforts 
are made to eliminate this sort of thing. One thing is 
important—the warps should not be stopped while dress- 
ing. If they are, hard places are produced where they 
stopped in the quetsch. 

Next, take the water in which the size is mixed. If 
a little hard soda ash or perborate of soda is added to 
soften it. Quite often the water is hard and, from time 
to time, lime soaps form on the top, and this goes straight 
through to the looms unless removed. 

There are the three-can system of drying, five-can, and 
single can or one large can. On the five-can system, 
faster drying speed is obtained than on the smaller type 
machines, either the three-can or the single can. 

Before being thrown, the filling yarn has to be treated 
in order to retain its twist, so that it will be soft enough 
not to break down the warp, thus causing tear marks. 
The yarn is most always received in skeins of 10-pound 
bundles. A solution is made, usually using solutized wax 
or gelatin, oil and tint. The skeins are immersed five to 
fifteen minutes, removed, extracted and dried. They are 
then spooled and treated with steam to set the twist, then 
quilled and put on cops. At different times too much 
“dope,” as it is called, and which is just gelatin or size, is 
deposited on the yarn. If the filling yarn is too hard, 
trouble is met with—it becomes brittle and breaks down 
the warp yarn. 

In my opinion, high pick goods are covered up more 
than low pick goods. In fact, several things are covered 
up on high pick goods. On low pick goods little white 
balls or broken filaments, between the reed and the har- 


ness, are sometimes met with. These little balls go right - 


through the weaving and show up in the cloth. The 
cloth room inspection is very critical, and it is things like 
these that drive the weaver almost to desperation. Under 
these conditions, it is a difficult problem to get goods 
through as “A” quality. 

Acetate yarns were quite a bugaboo to all weaving 


plants. One Pennsylvania plant tried a long time-to dress — 


acetate yarns successfully. Some of the materials they 
used were really prohibitive in price, but they continued 
to use them. 


Quite often a new acetate yarn is put out. Experi- 
ments have been made on these and all were found to be 
more receptive to dressing than the older type of acetate 
yarn on the market. 

As a general rule, acetate goods are put through suc- 
cessfully, 
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Bulk of Yarn Production Is Up to 40s 


Washington.—Government statistics showing detailed 
census of production of cotton yarns for 1929 by counts, 


indicate the largest production in 20s and under—where 


the output is shown to be 1,111,000,000 pounds. Then 
comes the second largest class—from 21s to 40s—where 
the production was 999,038,000 pounds. These were 
produced for their own consumption by mills. Mills 
produced 20s yard and under for sale, totalling 336,654,- 
000 pounds—and likewise, yarns produced for sale, 21s 
to 40s, 203,748,000 pounds. 

From 41s to 60s, the production—-for own consumption 
—was 122,500,000 pounds—and yarns for sale—49,270,- 


000 pounds. From 61s to 80s production, for own con-— 


sumption, was 19,620,000 pounds, and for sale—20,699,- 
000 pounds. As the counts go higher, the production 
drops. Output of 81s to 100s, for own consumption, was 
6,642,000 pounds; yarns produced for sale—4,307,000 
pounds. | 

From 101s to 120s the production for own consumption 
was 342,657 pounds—and yarn produced for sale was 
1,230,000 pounds. 
~ Yarns counting 121s and over, produced for own con- 
sumption, were 60,682 pounds; yarns produced for sale— 

The detailed figures take each of the States—and tell 
exactly what each produced in the various yarn counts. 


Draper Estate Left to Family 


- The late Arthur Draper, of Charlotte, textile executive, 
left an estate officially estimated at $740,000, and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his will the American Trust 
Company, of Charlotte, is its executor and trustee. The 
trust company has qualified before the clerk of court to 


_take over the estate. The beneficiaries as named in the 


will are: -Mrs. Lily Draper, widow, Mrs. Lily Joy Fitz- 
simons, daughter, and William F. and Arthur J. Draper, 
sons of the deceased. The real estate was valued at 


- $140,000 and the personal property at $600,000. 


Summer Courses for Mill Men 


The Textile School of North Carolina State College 
announces that courses in cotton grading, textile testing, 
carding, spinning, weaving, designing and fabric analysis 
will be given during the summer session of State College 
which opens June 13 and closes July 23. | 

These courses have been arranged so that practical 
mill men who desire to supplement their experience with 
some theoretical training may divide their time between 
cotton grading and textile testing, or they may devote all 
their time to any particular subject or subjects in which 
they are interested. | 

The course in cotton grading, which will. be under the 
supervision of Dr. J. B. Cotner, will be taught by an ex- 
perienced grader who holds a government license. 

_ The courses in carding and spinning will be taught by 
Prof. John T. Hilton, who has charge of the yarn man- 
ulacturing division of the Textile School. 

The courses in weaving, designing and fabric analysis 
will be taught by Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Tex- 
tile School, and T. R. Hart, Associate Professor of Weav- 
ing and Designing. 

The work in textile testing will be taught by Mr. Hil- 
ton and Mr. Hart, and will include a study of the effect 
of moisture, heat ,twist and other factors on yarns and 
fabrics; special instruction in the use of twist counters; 
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single strand testers; power, yarn and cloth testers equip- 
ped with autographic recorders, electric ovens, and Mul- 
len testers, will be given. Attention will be given to the 
procedure for tests, as recommended by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 

Requests for information on textile courses should be 
addressed to Dr. Thomas Nelson, State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. C., and to Dr. J. B. Cotner, at the same ad- 
dress, for information about the cotton classing course. 


H. M. McCord Opens Philadelphia Office 


Under date of April Ist, the H. M. McCord organiza- 
tion has opened a Philadelphia office at the Commercial 
Trust Building, in charge of C. M. French, who is well 
known in the Philadelphia district and has been asso- 
ciated with the textile industry for fifteen years. The 
activities at this office will be devoted to the sale of com- 
plete mill properties, liquidations, appraisals, and the 
sale of all types of full-fashioned hosiery, seamless hos- 
iery and underwear knitting properties and equipment. 

H. M. McCord also operates offices in New York City, 
Boston, Mass., and Greenville, S. C. 


Swann Chemical Opens Charlotte Office 


The Swann Chemical Corporation, of Birmingham, 
Ala., has opened offices in the Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, in order to better serve their trade in the Carolina 
territory. The company is one of the largest manufactur- 
ers of chemicals in the South and produces a number of 
products that are used in the textile mills. At present it 
maintains offices in Birmingham, St. Louis, New York, 


‘Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburg and Dallas. 


The Charlotte office will be in charge of Edward L. 
Sayers, vice-president of the company. He will be as- 
sisted by B. B. Morgan, O. L. Williams and Jessee Yates. 

The company was originally the Southern Manganese 
Corporation, founded in 1917 by Theodore Swann, who 
organized a number of other affiliated companies, includ- 
ing the Federal Phosphorous. The present company is 
a merger of these several companies. | 


Makers of Non-Fluid Oil Have 36th 
| Anniversary 


The New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., of New 
York, manufacturers of Non-Fluid Oil, celebrated the 
thirty-sixth anniversary of the company on April 23. 
Beginning in a small way 36 years ago, the company 
steadily increased its business to become one of the best 
known lubricant companies in the field. During the past 
two years the company has steadily increased its labora- 


tory and experimental facilities to keep pace with new 


developments in textile machinery. The Southern busi- 
ness of the New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. is 
managed by Lewis W. Thomason, of Charlotte. 


Pamphlet From Emmons Loom Harness Co.. 


The Emmons Loom Harness Company, Lawrence, 
Mass., has just issued a pamphlet, “Lower Taxes or 
Socialism,” which is creating much attention. The com- 
pany makes a strong plea for the reduction of govern- 
ment expenses and presents effective arguments to show 
why it is necessary for the government to institute the 
same forms of economy that have been found necessary 
by private business, 
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A Nation of Boobs 


(By James R. Bancroft, President, American Institute 
of Finance, in Commerce and Finance) 


If the United States of American wants to see the end 
of depression, we had better stop being a nation of boobs. 

There are steps to take which cannot fail to improve 
the situation—and every intelligent student knows what 
they are. But, instead of taking these steps, we abuse 
with epithet and calumny those who propose them. 


We pray for the end of depression, and by acts of 
omission and commission do almost everything we can 
to prolong it. 

That we have become a nation of boobs is exemplified 
by our attitude on domestic problems, foreign problems, 
business, the stock market, governmental expenditures, 
tariffs, taxation, prohibition and the war debts. 

It is time to get rid of our emotions and operate with 
a little soundness and sanity. 


We fuss and fiddle around about collecting the war 
debts. We listen and heed all the childish propaganda 
from clergymen, college professors, politicians, street cor- 
ner economists and demagogues, while we lose in national 
prosperity countless times over the actual dollars and 
cents involved in the war debts. Talk about Nero fid- 
dling while Rome burned! It looks to me as if there are 
120,000,000 fiddlers in this country at the present time, 
with Congress waving the baton. ee 


We scream our heads off demanding that the war debts 
must be paid, and we erect higher and higher tariff walls 
to prevent their being paid. We storm about.a sales tax 
to balance our national budget which transcends every 
other consideration and trample it down in Congress with 
the hoodlum tactics of the cheering section, though it 


would mean but $22.50 a year to the man who spends 


$1,000. | 


We jump with glee at the prospect of placing surtaxes 
of 50 to 60 per cent on incomes which will not exist. .We 
do our utmost to force the rich man’s money out of busi- 


‘ness, on which the poor man depends, into tax-exempt 
securities, 


We spend $500,000,000 annually in a hypocritical at- 
tempt to enforce prohibition, while we refuse to yield 
one-half that amount involved in the collection of the 
war debts. We decry forces of banditry and gangdom 
and then we perpetuate their power through slavish de- 
votion to an apparently impractical principle. 


We hurl money to the winds in profligate governmen- 


tal expenditure and then we worry about the credit of 
our government. | 


We take our money by the hundreds of millions out 
of the banks and then we damn the bankers because they 
will not lend. We bury our money in hole or vault and 
then we wonder why business isn’t good, We refuse to 
buy other men’s goods which we need and for which we 
can pay, and then we wonder why he cannot buy yours. 


We buy securities of any and every company that 
does business in the glorious United States. regardless of 
price, at the top of a boom ,and we sell them all out in 
the throes of depression. We find no price too high to 
pay for stocks in 1929 and no price too low to sell them 
short in 1932. We enthusiastically purchase securities at 
the height of a boom for 25 to 50 times the biggest earn- 
ings they have ever shown, and we want no part of the 
same securities when they can be bought in many in- 


stances for less than the government bonds and gold 
dollars in their treasuries. 
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At the height of a boom we see no more depressions, 
and at the bottom of a depression we see no other booms. 

We hail every demagogue and we jeer everyone who 
promulgates sound doctrine—from the President down. 

We cry for business to recover and we take every 


known step, public and private, domestic and foreign, 
to prevent it. 


Export Problems Being Worked Out 


‘A leading textile export house is reported to have be- 
gun to develop its foreign markets on the basis of an ex- 
change of commodities. It is said in export quarters the 
firm ships cotton goods and receives in exchange, beans, 
coffee, drugs or whatever else may be produced in the 
places to which the merchandise is sent. At the office 


‘of the company such an arrangement was denied, though 


the past week has more definitely established the facts 
among merchants interested in foreign markets. 


To effect its balanced export and import program the 
company is reported to have set up in business or sub- 
sidized a number of small exporters. Each of these is 
familiar with special mercantile and economic conditions 
in given countries. They know customers and sources of 
supply of the products that can best be handled on the 
basis such an arrangement requires. : 


As exporters understand the facts; the system has been 
of recent growth, accelerated in operation through the 
unsettlement of the money exchanges of various countries 
included in operations. Questions of credit have added 
to the complications that are costing this country a 
marked depreciation in its exports of textiles. That the 
idea should be carefully guarded is called natural, since 
there are unique factors involved that promise it addi- 
tional growth throughout the industry, especially if 
American merchants can come to understand the com- 
plicated issues involved. 


Those who discuss the subject point out that it is 
practically impossible to interest merchants in various 
foreign markets in American goods on a letter of credit or 
usual money payment basis. They have to be shown 
ways of facilitating their acceptance of our merchandise 
by one exchange route. This form of distribution is be- 
ing worked out at the present time so that each party to 
transactions may gain advantages. 

It has been found practicable, it is contemplated, to 
sell textiles this way since there is no need to pay cash. 
This means seeks to hurdle the barriers of exchange and > 
seemingly high prices on this side and low ones abroad 
and the experiment is counted on gaining force as the 
special domestic conditions in each country are studied 
and overcome in practical trading. 

Each side to transactions has a banking credit avail- 
able which is added to as their shipments are turned to 
cash, These are drawn against as need or desire prompts. 
The balances can be allowed to grow or be made the 
basis of additional transactions of other kinds. The idea 
is to close mercantile negotiations with distributors in 
foreign countries who have to deal with farmers, miners 
and manufacturers who have other resources than cash.— 
Journal of Commerce. | 


The Weaver’s Knot 


Under the above title and with the sub-title, ‘Getting 
Down to Fundamentals on Spooling Problems,” the Bar- 
ber-Colman Company have issued a very attractive and 
interesting pamphlet.: It can be obtained by writing to 
the Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, Ill. 
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have won a place in Textile Mills 
In the above installation view, may be seen hundreds of feet of Condor 


Belting. This modern textile mill uses both Condor Flat and V-Belts. The 


superintendent states, “The belts have been running very satisfactorily.“ 


, Condor remains virtually constant in length, 
“| degree of flexibility, and pulley grip month after 


V-Belt Fire Hose month over a wide range of atmospheric and 
Flat Belt Steam Hose 
Cone Belt Mill Sundries } working conditions. 
Air Hose Suction Hose | ‘ 
Acid. Hose Oilless Bearings 
Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks For “great economy, use Condor work muscles” 
Rubber Covered Rolls 
Industrial Brake Blocks and Lining to turn your machines. 


ttan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Man 
bx tees and Factores New Lersey 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Pe ee 


P. C. Gillispie has become overseer of spooling, warp- 
ing and slashing at the Eva Jane Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


E. W. Denham, of Opp, Ala., is now fixing looms at 
the Eva Jane Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


R. M. Ross has been promoted to overseer carding 
and spinning No. 2 Mill, Clyde Fabrics, Inc., Newton, 
N.C. 

C. G. Price has resigned his position @ as overseer card- 


ing and spinning No. 2 Mill, Clyde Fabrics, Inc., Newton, 
Nat. 


he Huneycutt has resigned as superintendent of the 
Smithfield Mills, Inc., to accept a similar position at the 
Rex Spinning Company, Ranlo, N. inf 


The many friends of Harry Morrow, textile represen- 
tative of Joseph Sykes Bros., Inc., will regret to learn of 
his serious illness at the Georgia Baptist Hospital in 
_ Atlanta, Ga., where he was taken on April 22nd. 


C. P. McMahon, who has been with the Hewitt Leath- 
er and Roller Works at Forest City, N. C., has been 
placed in charge of the roll and belt work at the Henri- 
etta Mills, Henrietta, N. C. 


H. L. Dillard, of French Broad Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Asheville, N. C., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent Nos. 1 and 2 Mills, of the Clyde. Fabrics, 
Inc., Newton, N. C. 


Carey Anders has been transferred from French Broad 
Manufacturing Company, Asheville, N. C., to second 
hand cloth room No. 1, — Fabrics, Inc., Newton, 
N.C. 


Andrew Norris has been from French 
Broad Manufacturing Company, Asheville, N. C., to 
second hand spinning No. 1 mill, of Clyde Fabrics, Inc., 
Newton, N. C. 


E. A. Terrell, president of the Terrell Machine Com- 
pany, Charlotte, who is widely known in the textile 


South, has been elected president of the Rotary Club of 
Charlotte. 


S. M. Butler has resigned as office. manager of the 
Excell Manufacturing Company, Lincolnton, N. C., to 
accept a similar position with the Rudisill group of mills 
at Cherryville, N. C. 


Major Jessee T. Crawford has resigned as general su- 
perintendent of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, with head- 
quarters at Chester, S. C. It is understood that the 
company, in the interest of economy, will abolish the 
position of general superintendent. 


The Kron Company, general offices and works Bridge- 
port, Conn., manufacturers of industrial scales, has just 
appointed G. P. Blackiston as sales promotion manager. 
Mr. Blackiston, it will be remembered, held the same 
position with Mr. Straw’s (the new president of the 
company) old company, the _— Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Brown McMahon, who recently resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer of the Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., has accepted a position with the sales pro- 
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motion department of the American Enka Corporation. 
He will make headquarters in New York but will visit 
textile mills in the East and South. 


Warren E. Emley, chairman of the Research Commit- 
tee, U. S. Institute for Textile Research, has appointed 
H. H. Willis, Director of the Textile Department, Clem- 
son College, S. C., as chairman of the Sub-committee on 
Mill Research to foster the solution of those problems 
which involve changes in the design or operation of mill 
equipment. This committee was formerly headed by 


‘Walter C. Taylor, secretary of the Southern Textile As- 


sociation, 


G. E. Park, illuminating engineer of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Charlotte, N. C., and Paul Tysinger, light- 
ing specialist for the Southern Public Utilities Company, 
Spartanburg, S. C., on April 29 gave three very interest- 
ing and instructive talks and demonstrations for lighting 
to the Clemson College textile students. The first dis- 


cussion had to do with “Characteristics of Incandescent 
Lamps; 


the second with “Fundamentals of Illumina- 
tion;”’ and the third with “Lighting for Decorative Pur- 


poses for Beautification and Health Using a Ultra-Vio- 
let 


Donald Comer Executive Head of Hunter 
Company | 


Donald Comer, president of the Avondale Mills, of 
Birmingham, Ala., has been elected executive manager of 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company, 
with John W. Porter as assistant executive anager. G. O. 
Hunter remains as president of the company and George 
Walcott as chairman of the board. 

Some of the wealthiest interests in the South. are now 
represented on the executive committee of the Hunter 
organization, which comprises Donald Comer, James C. 
Self, Elliott Springs, G. O. Hunter and George Walcott. 

Donald Comer, who is a son of a former Governor of 
Alabama, has been recognized as-one of the outstanding 
mill executives of the country for years. 

James Self, as president of the Greenwood, the Ninety- 
Six and the Matthews Cotton Mills, of Greenwood, S. C.., 
has been one of the most consistent profit-makers in the 
industry and has been regarded as among the most suc- 
cessful mill managers. 

Elliott Springs, who not long ago succeeded his father, 
the late Leroy Springs, represents some of the most im- 
portant interests in the South, as president of the Lan- 
caster and the Kershaw group of mills, with headquarters 
at Lancaster, S. C. 

Closer co-ordination of the mill interests, with the 
commission house which represents them, are expected to 
offer a much closer mutual contact for the best interests 
of all involved. 

The Hunter company is one of the largest and one of 
the oldest selling houses of its kind in the country, en- 
gaged principally in the representation of Southern eot- 
ton mills. Its sales, during the peak period, have run as 
high as $100,000 000 a year. 


OBITUARY 


L. A. KISER 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—L. A. Kiser, president of the 
Sadie Cotton Mills and one of Kings Mountain’s most 
prominent citizens, died Monday in the Lincoln hospital 
at Lincolnton of pneumonia. 


Surviving Mr. Kiser are the widow, Mrs. Lorena J. 
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Kiser, and five children. They are Miss Dorothy Kiser, 
Miss Ozell Kiser and Arnold Kiser, of Kings Mountain, 
and Jesse A. and H. Eugene Kiser, of Charlotte. 

Mr. Kiser had been ill for a week. In addition to 
holding the position of president of the Sadie Mills, he 


was a leader in other capacities. He was director of the 


First National Bank, secretary-treasurer of the Kings 
Mountain Farm Loan Association, and superintendent 
of the Sunday school at St. Matthews Lutheran church. 


ROY L. WOOD 


Roy L. Wood, superintendent of the Watts Mills, Lau- 
rens, S. C., was killed in an automobile accident last Sat- 
urday night near Waycross, Ga. He was on his way to 
Florida for a fishing trip. 

Mr. Wood, one of the best known fine goods superin- 


' tendents in South Carolina, had been superintendent of 


Watts Mills for some time and was very highly regarded. 
Funeral services were conducted Tuesday at Laurens. 


Copeland To Speak At Atlanta Meeting 


Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, president of the Harvard 


School of Business at Cambridge, Mass., has been secured 
as one of the principal speakers for the annual meeting 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association that 
will be held in Atlanta on May 20 and 21, W. M. Mc- 
Laurine, secretary of the association, announced. The 
subject of Dr. Copeland’s address will be ““Marketing and 


Distribution: of Textiles,” discussing one of the gravest . 


problems faced by the textile industry today. 
Cason J. Callaway, president of the organization, will 
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deliver an address on economics in government and the 
extension of the uses of cotton on May 20. The after- 
noon will be given over to a round-table discussion on. 
competitive fibers of cotton. 

At the annual banquet Mr. Callaway will preside and 
talks will be made by George Sloan, president of the 


- Cotton-Textile Institute, and Richard Russell, Governor 


of Georgia. An entertainment will follow the banquet. 


H. C. Coley Heads Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Harry C. Coley has been elected president of Howard 


Bros. Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Mass., well 


known manufacturers of card clothing. In his new ca- 
pacity, Mr: Coley, who has been treasurer of the com-— 
pany, will assume general management of the company 
and continue as president. He succeeds the late Herbert 
Midgely. Mr. Coley is known to many Southern mill 
men who will be interested to hear of his promotion. 


McLeod to Distribute Mossberg Picieda 


The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation, of West 
street, Attleboro, Mass., announces that they have made 
arrangements with the McLeod Companies, which consist 
of the Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C., Green- 
ville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S$. C., Atlanta Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Browning-Roberts 
Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn., to handle the exclusive 
sale of their dropwires, beamheads and other miscellane- 
ous textile mill supplies in the South. With this arrange- 
ment a more complete and better service can be given to 
customers in the Southern States. 


COUNTERS” 


Deeper 


into operating costs 
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Put Counters to WORK — to dig up the facts and figures 
of your operating-costs! They'll lay bare the unit cost 


of your product at each individual loom. They'll uncover 


time-loss and inefficiencies. They'll turn up the data 
on weavers’ performance, as shown by the records of 
picks. They'll strike “Pay Dirt” in a profit-yield from 
each producing unit in your weave room. Ask us about 
a trial installation . . . no obligation. » -» 


|NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD. CONN. 


BUILDERS OF COUNTERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Says Cotton Trade 
Hampered By Legislation 


Restrictive legislation placing unbearable burdens upon 
the cotton farmer, the shipper, the mill men and _ulti- 
mately down to the consumer were blamed for the de- 
pressing conditions existing in all branches of the cotton 
industry by D. W. Brooks, president of the American 
_ Cotton Shippers’ Association, at the annual convention 

of the association in session at Memphis. 
Mr. Brooks’ address ‘is in part as follows: 


“The cotton trade today is beset with problems un- 
dreamed of in 1924. The cotton industry is in the throes 
of strangulation by unwise governmental legislation 
which has sought to nullify the natural laws of supply 
and demand and created barriers which have served to 
almost completely dam the channels of trade. 


~“Tt is the plain duty now of our association to furnish 
Congress with the very highest talent available from our 
membership, and to give Congress the collective experi- 
ences of our individual members in an effort to find a 
solution for these most perplexing problems. For while 
this strangulation first affects the cotton farmer, and ulti- 
mately the spinner, yet the interest of the cotton shipper, 
serving both, is also directly menaced by these unwise 
and uneconomic laws. | 


“The American cotton shipper is directly interested in 
- securing for the cotton farmer such a price as will insure 
for him the profitable operation of his farm and in pass- 
ing this cotton on to the spinner at a price which will 
guarantee him the profitable operation of his spindles at 
the minimum cost to both farmer and spinner. Don’t 
fool yourselves! The American Cotton Shipper is vitally 
interested in price, and I venture the assertion, without 
fear of contradiction, that the margin of spread between 

the price which he pays the farmer and the price which 
he receives from the spinner is smaller than in any other 
line of profitable business, not even excepting the 5-and- 
10-cent store. 


“The Southern cotton intities: unhampered by restric- 
tive legislation and with the channels of trade left free 
for the normal disposition of his product, can produce 
quality cotton at a price cheaper than any other nation 
on earth and at the same time maintain a constantly in- 
creasing standard of living far beyond that enjoyed by 
any other agricultural worker in the world. Even though 
the use of foreign growths may increase, yet the potential 
consumption in the foreign producing areas is far beyond 
the potential production of such area. We hear much of 
the threat of Russian competition, yet the facts of the 
case are that the potential consumption of cotton in Rus- 
sia far exceeds her ability to produce, hampered as she 
is by climatic conditions, transportation difficulties and 
other problems which are yet far from successful solution. 
Rusisa today is a potential market for thousands of bales 
of American cotton when and if the channels of trade are 
cleared in that direction. 


“We have repeatedly asserted that the American Cot- 
ton Shippers’ Association had no fight to make upon 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled co-operative associa- 
tions; nor is there anything in our Constitution by By- 
Laws that denies such co-operative associations member- 
ship in our organization. In fact, prior to the passage 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act, two such co-operative 
associations held memberships in our association, and the 
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former general sales manager of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, C. B. Howard, took an active and 
important part in the program of our association, co-oper- 
ating with us whole-heartedly in our efforts to bring 
about much needed improvements in the cotton trade. 
However, since the passage of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act and the creation of the Federal Farm Board, our 
experience has been that the control of all cotton co- 
operative associations has been wrested from the hands 


of the individual farmers. We deplore this political | 
domination of the entire co-operative movement, believ- 


ing it to be un-American in principle, and providing un- 
restricted opportunity for the wholesale exploitation of 
its enforced membership. 

“The American Cotton Shippers’ Association must as- 
sure the responsibility of safeguarding the interests of the 
cotton trade, to see that no unjust burdens are imposed, 
that no special privileges are granted at our expense, 
that all trade barriers be cleared away, and that the 
markets of the world be opened and kept open for Amer- 
ican grown cotton. Today I call upon every individual 


member of this association and of our six affiliated asso- 


ciations to pledge anew his hearty co-operation and sup- 
port to this end. 


“There are now pending in Congress literally hundreds 
of measures which, if enacted into law, will vitally affect 
the entire cotton trade, and some of them disastrously. It 
is the duty of this association to help sift the wheat from 
the chaff and give to our representatives in Washington 
the benefit of our experience in order that they may act 
intelligently. upon these matters, not waiting for an invi- 
tation at their hands, but boldly urging that which is 
right and just and stubbornly and persistently opposing 
every measure which menaces the welfare of the cotton 
trade. This is not politics, but our inalienable right and 
duty as loyal American citizens. 


Hunter Reports Larger Sales: 


“In spite of continued unfavorable conditions, our 
sales this week are somewhat larger than they have been 
recently; in fact, larger than since early March. This 
was not due to improved demand in any particular divi- 
sion but seemed to be true as regards all our: various de- 
partments,” according to the Hunter Manufacturing and 
Commission Company. 


“Prices on grey goods generally are lower, with print — 
- cloth sellers meeting second-hand quotations. This more 


active competition for business can not be said to have 


had any important bearing in the increased volume, how- 
ever. 


“The further cutaibeneas. which was proposed this 
week to print cloth manufacturers, will probably keep 
mills from selling later deliveries at the low price scurrent 
for quick shipment, as the opinion is generally held that 
sooner or later the attempts to regulate production with 
consumption will bear fruit. Progress is also being made 
in similar regulation of production on the part of narrow 
sheeting manufacturers. 


“Hope for a moderately deferred spring pick -up is ex- 
pressed by leaders in some lines of industry, but the time 
is getting short for it and it is still hard to see much 
change immediafély ahead of us with every prospect 
likely for a quiet summer. 

“The fact that this is a Presidential election year adds 
to the uncertainties, for we are sorry to say that politi- 
cians have done little to better the foundations of credit, 
finance and business for some time past.” 
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Two Examples of 
Obsolescence 


HE following is from the Bulletin of the Saco-Low- 
ell Shops: 

‘‘A short time ago one of our engineers was in the 
spinning room of a New England mill making a fabric 
which comes into direct competition with that of some 
of the Southern sheeting mills. The superintendent was 
pointing out how well his frames were running; how 
clean his spinners kept everything about the frames, and 
remarked upon the high percentage of efficiency achieved 
week after week in this department. He further stated 
that he did not see how his costs, already so low, could 
be reduced, and asserted that he was inclined to doubt 
some of the low cost stories which came to him from time 
to time from sources which were generally considered to 
be authoritative. 

“At this point in the conversation our engineer re- 
marked to the superintendent that there was another 
phase of the spinning in which the Southern mill had 
him entirely outclassed. As a specific instance is the 


case of a mill which was operating some old frames which 


took a 61-inch quill and a 1 5-16-inch ring, with a front 
roll speed of 132 R.P.M. on 22s filling. By actual test, 
the quills from these old spinning frames averaged 825 
yards of yarn and ran 434 minutes in the loom. On the 
new spinning, which took an 8-inch quill and had a 1 
7-16-inch ring, the front roll speed was 154 R.P.M., with 
the same cotton. The bobbin off the new frames aver- 
aged 1,564 yards of yarn and ran 9 minutes in the 
loom. 

“The use of this larger quill resulted in numerous 
economies throughout the mill. There was less doffing 
required; the number of quills to be placed in the bat- 


tery was reduced one-half; the number of quills to be 


cleaned was cut in half; and even the number of quills 
required to operate the looms was reduced, so our friend 
the superintendent was forced to admit that this was 
another advantage of new machinery which was not gen- 
erally recognized by many operating officials. 

“The spinning in this particular mill was built in 1914, 
and represented the best engineering thought of its day. 
The frames were 208 spindles each, band driven, and 
after 16 years of operation were running just as well as 
upon the day they were started up. The warp was 23s 
and the warp frames had a front roll speed of 132 R.P.M. 
One spinner ran 12 sides and did all the necessary rou- 
tine cleaning, and we must confess that the job was well 
supervised and efficiently operated. 

_ “An analysis of the cost of the spinning room referred 
to above revealed the cost to be $12.60 per thousand 
spindles, for spinners’ wages alone. | | 

“Our engineer then pointed out to the superintendent 
the case of a Southern mill which was operating Saco- 


Lowell frames built in 1931. These frames took a large 


bobbin in the creel, while the bobbin on the spindle was 


_ designed for an 8-inch traverse with a 2-inch ring. On 


these 1932 model frames one spinner ran 1,584 spindles 


_ and did all the cleaning, while the front roll had a speed 


of 142 R.P.M. An analysis of the cost of spinners for 
the second room was revealed to be $5.68 per thousand 
spindles. 

“The interesting point of this conversation is the de- 
velopment of the fact that in their present condition 
these 1914 frames cannot compete with newer frames: 
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that the advance in engineering, design and construction 
of textile machinery in the last five years has shortened 
the economic life of machinery built fifteen years ago, 
and mills with machinery of such age must recognize this 
fact, unless they want to enter into an era of unprofitable 
operation. There is no questioning the fact that modern 
machinery dominates the market and sets the price, and 


no matter how the operator of machinery not equipped 


with modern appliances may evercise his ingenuity, work 
out schemes for economizing, or reduce wages, he is 
handicapped because the mill with new machinery is 
always just one jump ahead. 


Mills of India Using More Cotton 


Mills in India are increasing their consumption of 
American cotton as American bought earlier in the season 
arrives there, according to a New York Cotton Exchange 
Service report. Indian consumption of American for 
eight months ended March was 103,000 bales against 
33,000 last season and 7,000 two seasons ago. The re- 
port notes that some estimates make current consumption 
of American 8,000 bales per week and forecast total con- 
sumption for the season at 200,000 to 250,000 bales. 
Consumption of 200,000 bales in a season is exceptional, 


the report continues, for last season Indian mills used 


only 60,000 bales of American and two seasons ago only 
10,000, while in the 1926-27 season, when American was 
relatively cheap, Indian mills used 213,000 bales of 
American and in 1927-28 151,000. 


Duty on Jute Is Urged on Hoover 


Columbia, S. C.—The Association for the Increased 
Use of Cotton has received from Col. George F. Hoffman, 
prominent Republican of Philadelphia, a copy of a letter 
he wrote President Hoover suggesting a duty be placed 
on jute bagging to induce cotton growers to wrap their 
cotton in cotton bagging. 

Colonel Hoffman, a retired cordage manufacturer, said 
in his letter such a move would increase the consumption 
of cotton materials and would benefit the cotton farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the cotton mill operative. 

“There is much controversy about budgets and making 
ends meet,” he wrote the President. “Here is a sugges- 
tion I hope you will think worthy of passing along and 
have it given serious consideration. 

“This is in regard to gunny bagging, which is a cover- 
ing for cotton. The jute grows in India. Ninety-eight 
per cent of it is made in India by coolie labor. It comes 
into this country free. 

“Why not put a duty on gunny bagging, sufficient to 
induce the farmer to use cotton bagging to cover his 
cotton? It will use thousands of bales of cotton, on 
which we all know the price has been demoralized. 

“Tt will put spindles into operation and that will help 
to reduce the ranks of the unemployed. It encourages 
home industry and keeps the money in the country and 
helps to make better citizens, as we all know nothing 
can be more dangerous than idle hands. Here is an op- 
portunity that will encourage the farmer, the manufac- 
turer and the laborer. 

“This has been agitated off and on but is either laid on 
the table or goes into a pigeon hole. It seems to the 
writer it doesn’t take much vision to see here is an oppor- 
tunity where if it is put into operation would be of great 
help. It not only helps these industries but it helps us 
all. Prosperity is contagious and adversity eventually 
affects all.” | 
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Facing a Serious Situation 


This is no time for false optimism and we 
may as well face the fact that a very critical and 


serious situation confronts the people of this 
country. 


_ There is no constructive leadership in either 
branch of our Congress and office-holding 
leeches have their tenacles so imbedded in the 
treasury of the United States that there is little 
hope of dislodging them and Congress has ap- 
parently refused to disrupt the flow of money 
from the pockets of the people to an army of 
unnecessary parasites. We do not class as either 
leeches or parasites those who hold Federal of- 
fices where their work is essential and beneficial 
to the conduct of our Government. 


People who have no money for food and cloth- 
ing can not pay taxes. | | 

The idea of getting the money from the rich 
is fine in theory but there are fewer rich than 
ever before and extreme levies upon income will 
make the rich invest in tax exempt securities 
instead of using their wealth to develop indus- 
try and business and thereby furnish jobs for 
those who are now unemployed. 


Excessive taxation of the rich has never 


brought the results expected and has usually 


driven money out of useful channels. 

Business has become stagnant and buying in 
all lines is far below normal but who could ex- 
pect business to be active when the country 
faces an unbalanced budget and there is much 
doubt about any material reduction in Govern- 
ment expenses. Many look for grave results if 
the bonus payment bill becomes a law. 

The present burden of taxation, for Federal, 
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State, county and municipal operations, are be- 
yond the ability of the people to carry. 

Unless that fact is realized and steps taken 
to reduce the burden a complete breakdown of 
our financial structure is sure to come and then 
there will be chaos. 


Every effort to reduce Federal expenses, 
either by reducing pay or by cutting off em- 
ployees whose work is not absolutely essential, 
is met by lobbies composed of such employees 
and their friends and, of course, such groups in- 
sist that the work that it is proposed to be dis- 
continued is extremely important. 


We have felt an interest in the work of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and would re- 
gret to see that department crippled. | 


We, however, feel that if the entire U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture were wiped off the map 
tomorrow, including the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the farmers would not know the difference 
one year from now. 


We are absolutely positive that nobody but 
office-holders would suffer if every cent of ap- 
propriation was taken away from the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 


At the present time one person out of every 
seven employed in the United States is working 
for the Federal Government, or the State, county 
and city governments. 


One employed person out of every seven is 
riding on the shoulders of the other six and some 
of them must get down. 

If the number of riders is not reduced without 
delay there will be a rebellion which will be se- 
rious in its effect. | 


The weakest Congress in the history of the - 
United States, a Congress almost devoid of 
statesmen and constructive leaders, is now 
swayed by the Federal Employees’ Union and 
its powerful lobby and is doing nothing to relieve 
the situation and-avoid a catastrophe. | 

An aroused and angry people are just begin- 
ning to make themselves heard and it is hoped 
that Congress will see the coming of the storm 
and act in time. | 

Never has there been such a turnover in Con- 
gress as will be witnessed this year unless the 
present Congress sees the writing on the wall and 
acts. 

While we realize that a critical situation exists 
and that unless the ship of state is righted, a 
catastrophe is not far ahead, we still have faith 
in the people of the United States and in their 
ability to prevent an emergency. | 
We are also reminded of phophesies of other 
days. 

William Pitt (Earl of Chatham, born 1708, 
died 1778) said: 
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“There is scarcely anything around us but ruin and 
despair.” 


William Wilberforce (born 1759, died 1833) 
said: 

“] dare not marry, the future is so dark and unsettled.” 

Lord Charles Grey (born 1764, died 1845) 
sald: 

“Everything was tending to a convulsion.” 

The Duke of Wellington (born 1759): 

“On the eve of his death thanked God he would be 
spared from seeing the consummation of ruin that is 
gathering about us.” 

Oliver Cromwell (born nearly 300 years ago) 
said: 

“We are in a situation very difficult.” 

As we turn away from the mistaken prophe- 
sies of other years we should take cognizance of 
the fact that most of the great fortunes of Amer- 
ica have been founded upon times similar to 
those of the present. 

Andrew Carnegie purchased steel furnaces 
when there was pessimism and gloom all around 
him and there appeared to be no future for the 
steel industry, but as the result of those pur- 
chases he died a multi-millionaire. 


There is a long list of those whose great for- 


tunes can be traced to their nerve in taking - 


advantage of the situation when others had lost 
hope. 

The situation can be saved and the depression 
can be turned into a period of prosperity if the 
people will determine that most of those who 
ride upon the shoulders of others shall get down 
and walk. 

Congressmen and Senators are under constant 


‘pressure and threats from the Federal employees 


lobby. 

Every man who writes to his Representative 
a letter so emphatic as to cause him to turn his 
eyes toward the people at home and vote for 
relief, will be doing a patriotic service. 


Should Refuse Admission to Department of 
Labor Representative 


We received this week a letter from a promi- 
nent South Carolina cotton manufacturer con- 


taining the following: : 

I had a visit today from two women from the Depart- 
ment of Labor, wanting to make a survey of our prop- 
erty, check over our different cost sheets, and a few other 


things. 

I refused to let them have any information, as I did 
not think it was any of the Government’s business. It 
seems to me that the Government could reduce some 
expenses by eliminating investigating committees of this 
character to meddle in private corporations’ business. 

Would appreciate your writing me if you know any- 
thing regarding this bureau’s investigation. 


The manufacturer did entirely right and we 
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hope that other mill men will show the same 
good judgment. 

The sovereign State of South Carolina entered 
the Union with the distinct and.stated provision 
that it retained control over all policing powers, ~ 
which includes the labor of those who are em- 
ployed within its territory. 

. The U. S. Department of Labor has an army — 
of old maids and grass widows on its pay roll, 


at the expense of the taxpayers of this country, 


but they have no right to enter any manufactur- 
ing establishment in any State. 

Through juggling and trickery they will mis- 
represent any information obtained. 

For years they used the statement “children 
between 10 and 15 years of age in employment”’ 
to create the impression that thousands of 10- 
year-old children were employed in factories 
when they knew that every State prohibited the 


employment, in factories, of persons under 14 


years of age. 

Only by getting the census department to 
change the wording were we able to stop the mis- 
representation. 


Gardens For Mill People 


We note the following newspaper report from 
Gastonia: 


Gastonia, N. C.—Officials of the Loray Mill, large 
textile plant in West Gastonia, have announced that they 
have made arrangements to convert 152 acres of land 
near the mill into a huge community farm for the benefit 
of the mill’s employees. 

Such a farm, the mill officials pointed out, would give 
the workers opportunity to grow part of the necessary 
food for the summer and next winter. 

The mill company will prepare the land, and the men 
of the village will plant and till the crops. Of the 375 
men of the community, 228 have already signed up to 
share in the labor and yield of the big garden. 

As we have stated in former editorials, it is 
our ambition to see every mill family with 
enough canned fruit to carry them through next 
winter even if the mills at which they live do not 
turn a wheel. 


It is a duty and an obligation which the mills 
owe to their employees. 


Those employees who refuse to co-operate 
should be put upon notice that they will be the 
first to be dropped when curtailment is necessary 
and that when they refuse to operate a garden 
or to work in the community yards they relieve 
the mill management of all responsibility for 
welfare. 


We prefer an individual garden at each home 
but the community garden such as planned at 
the Loray Mills is well worth while, especially 
if connected with a community canning plant. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 
Sidney S. Paine, President 


com) 80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Standard Blidg., 
pment 1001 Jefferson Greensboro, N. C. 


If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Finest Quality Reeds 


Phone 4255 Phone 5071 


Charlotte, N. C. Greensbora, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 


Dispose Of? : 


SELL 


Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


‘Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


MILL News ITEMS 


Hicu Point, N. C.—The Highland Cotton Mills, spin- 
ners of carded and combed yarns, maintaining 35,000 
spindles, is curtailing for the first time in twelve years, 
according to reports. 


Koscrusko, Miss.—The Aponaug Manufacturing 


| Company is installing a number of additional cards and 


rearranging the card room. They are also having the fly 
frames overhauled, the work being done by R. F. Good- 
roe, of Atlanta. poe 


STARKVILLE, Miss.—The J. W. Saunders Cotton Mill 


is relocating the dyehouse and rearranging the slasher 


and warper room. The work is in charge of R. F. Good- 
roe, of Atlanta. 


Kinston, N. C.—Negoiations for the sale of the Cas- 
well Cotton Mills, which suspended operations several 
months ago, have been unsuccessful, according to F. C. 
Dunn, the receiver, who has suggested that local interests 
come to the mills’ assistance and furnish operating capi- 
tal. 


Cotumsus, GA.—Morton Machine Works, Columbus, 
have just completed the installation of one of their Mor- 
ton improved double circulating raw stock dyeing ma- 


| chines in the Meritas Mills, making the third installation 


in this mill in the last few months. 


MarsHALL, N. C.—Kansas City Textile Mills will put 
the old Capitola plant in operation within 90 days, after 
accumulated debris is cleared from the bulkheads above 
the dam and the mill race is reconstructed. About 90 
persons will be employed in the beginning. | 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Lowell Cotton Mills, Low- 
ell, N. C., in suing William Grissom, Federal collector of 
revenue for North Carolina, for the recovery of $36,120 
tax refund, lost in District Federal Court here, when 
United States Judge Johnson J. Hayes signed a judgment 
of non-suit, based upon the court’s finding of facts and 
conclusions of the law in the case, which was instituted 
in June, 1930. 


ROANOKE Rapips, N. C.—The Roesmary Manufactur- 
ing Company are having their steel rollers on spinning 
frames re-necked with Guillet’s tapered fitting necks, the 
work being done by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. | | 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Two carloads of machinery 
purchased by the Yates Bleachery Company have been 
received and are now being installed in the company’s 
plant at Flintstone, Ga. The machinery was bought, 
President A. E. Yates states, principally to increase the 
general efficiency of the plant although in addition it 
will enable an increase in production. | 

A considerable part of the equipment was purchased 
from the former U. S. Finishing Company, a plant in 
Cedartown, Ga., which has been closed down. | 

The Yates Bleachery Company was organized about 
12 years ago and its business has grown steadily. This 
is the sixth program of enlargement and improvement to 
be carried out. 
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Lexincton, N. C.—The Erlanger Cotton Mills have 
purchased the Guillet overhauling system, sold and ser- 
viced by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


GREENSBORO, GA.—The Mary Leila Cotton’ Mills are 
having their steel rollers on spinning frames equipped 
with Guillet’s tapered fitting necks, the work being done 
by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


LAFAYETTE, GaA.—Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
after being closed for about two weeks for the installation 
of additional motors, making it completely motorized, has 
resumed operations on day and night shifts. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Another carload of machinery is 
being installed in the new ‘full-fashioned hosiery mill of 
Charles H. Bacon Company in Loudon. The mill is 
expected to begin the manufacture of hosiery within 30 
days. V. W. Kirkland, from Griffin, Ga., is superintend- 
ent of the new mill. , 


GRANITE FAtts, N. C.—The hosiery plant which is 
now under construction by Dr. O. J. Corpening, is ex- 
pected to be completed by early summer. This first unit 
will. be 48x30 feet, with provision for expansion. Fifty 
hosiery machines have been’ purchased for the initial 
equipment of the plant, according to the reports. 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—The Fayetteville Silk Mills is 
now producing high grade crepe de chines and is operat- 
ing two shifts and has 100 operatives. It is reported that 
its production is 10,000 yards weekly and it is expected 
that this will be doubled within the next few months. It 
is stated that the complete output of this plant, expected 
to be about 1,000,000 yards this year, has already been 
sold. Harry C. Lyons, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is now su- 
perintendent. George W. Stouffer, one of the superin- 
tendents at the Rockwool Mill, owned by Rieback & 
Mandell, is still assisting in the technical department. 


BurLINGToN, N. C.—Without committing himself to 
any definite policy regarding the plant here of Carolina 
Rayon Mills, Inc., A. M. Johnson, owner of the property, 
who is visiting Burlington with Mrs. Johnson, stated that 
he was giving consideration to the idea of resumption of 
operations of that plant. 

The viscose process rayon producing plant, which is 
said to represent an investment of $1,500,000, may again 
operate, he said, but added that he was not in a position 
to say when. 

Mr. Johnson said that he noted an improvement in 
conditions in general and this viewpoint, it is believed, 


has changed his attitude to favor carrying forward the | 


rayon producing project. 
Various groups and individuals have been negotiating 


from time to time for the plant, but a sale was never ef- 
fected. 


Many Mills To Be Affected By Curtailment 
Plans 


Mills on print cloths, carded broadcloths, sheetings, 


_ harrow drills, twills and other gray goods will effect a 
curtailment schedule of closing two weeks each month 
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DIAMOND FINISH 


start easily in summer 


Last year a bigger percentage of our business came in 
the hot months than in any previous year. In other words, 
more and more mills are changing rings in summer. With 
the adequate humidity control in today's mills and with 
the new high polish finish and protective oil coating on 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings, there is absolutely NO dis- © 
advantage to starting your rings in the summer months. 
But there IS a disadvantage in Telinlet if you need them 
now—isn't that true? 


Whitinsville 


SPINNING RING CO. 


ISILICATES OF SODA 


For bleachers, dyers and finishers, 
who want to be sure of uniformly 
good results: 


STAR BRAND 


SILICATE OF SODA 


METSO CRYSTALS 


. . are the dependable grades. Constant control 
keeps the iron content at a neglible amount, in 


fact Metso Crystals, the new industrial alkali, are 
practically iron free. 


Reduce seconds with P. Q. Silicates. Information 
furnished without obligation. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CoO. 


DEPT. S. T., 121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Star Brand 
Silicate of Soda 


| TWISTER | SPINNING 
| RINGS | RINGS 
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SODIUM METASILICATE 
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during the next three months if present plans are effect- 
ive. The new schedule is contingent upon approval by 
mills operating 90 per cent of the looms on these fabrics. 
The plan would affect the coarse goods mills generally, 


instead of those on print cloths only, as was originally 
thought. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Fire in the cotton warehouse of the 
Goldberg interests, owners of the American Cotton Mills, 
Bessemer City, destroyed 500 bales of waste cotton val- 
ued at about $5,000. Damage to the building was about 
$1,000. The loss was fully insured. 


HuNTSVILLE, ALA.—The Lowe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturer of print cloths, which has been main- 
taining a curtailed operating schedule for a long period, 
has been closed down for.a period, according to reports. 
It is understood that this curtailment program will in 


: all probability be maintained for approvimately three 
weeks. | 


Duruam, N. C.—The Erwin Cotton Mills announced 
the letting of a contract for the addition of a slasher 
room to Mill No. 4. The new building will be of brick 
construction and will be 65 feet wide and 100 feet long. 
The new space will be used for processing and storage of 
warps. | 


On This Foundation We Build Anew 


_T inventory time, obsolete things are set aside and 
A study is directed to unnecessary costs and wasteful 

methods. This is particularly marked in a period 
of depression, and there is no cause for wonder that the 
whole country is at last aroused over the tremendous 
expense of government, both local and national. Gov- 
ernmental costs have grown beyond reason, as if there 
were a never-ending source Of wealth from which to draw 
increasing amounts in the form of taxes. — 

Business has been cleaning house, and business and the 
people in general are demanding that government clean 
house. A number of our great cities have been so waste- 
fully managed by politicians that they virtually are bank- 
rupt, unable to pay the wages that should be the first 
claim upon their assets. It is a deplorable situation for 
which there is no excuse, and budgets both national and 
local have to be balanced, severe though the process may 
be. 

There is another side to the picture, however, and it is 
only fair that in a period of gloom we should consider 
what we have with which to make progress when the 
wastes is eliminated. Certainly we have a basis on which 
to develop more firmly and wisely a structure of enduring 
strength. 
sets. 

We are still the world’s largest. producer and consumer 
of primary products and we lead in their industrial utili- 
zation. 

We have a climate and soil capable of growing abund- 
ant crops of almost. every variety. Our forests can, with 
ordinary care, supply all the wood we will ever need. The 
latest estimate of the standing saw timber of the United 
States was approximately 2,200,000,000,000 board feet. 
Our mineral resources are scattered over our vast domain 


It is well to remember some of our great as- 


ot 
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in practically immeasurable quantity. Their intrinsic 
value remains untouched in the economic readjustment. 
These natural resources are the foundation on which to 
build anew. 

We have more than 469,000 square miles of coal land, 
estimated to contain 3,550,000,000,000 tons of coal, or 
more than four times that of Europe, including Russia. 

We have iron ore reserves in keeping with our coal 
resources which are unmatched for abundance and acces- 
sibility by any other country in the world. 

We have practically inexhaustible supplies of the more 
common primary minerals, such as sulphur, bauxite, lead 
and zinc ores, copper, feldspar, phosphate, fuller’s earth, 


clays, limestone, marble and granite, and an abundance of — 


lesser known minerals, making the United States the 


-most self-contained of all nations of the world in mineral 


resources. 

We have oil and gas for heating and power and trans- 
portation of unknown extent, for our estimated known 
reserves are constantly being added to as new fields are 
discovered and developed. | 

We have hydro-electric plants with an installed water 
wheel capacity of 15,562,000 horsepower, which is more 


_than 67 per cent of the generated capacity on the entire 


American continent. We have within 3,000,000 horse- 
power of the total of all the hydro-electric plants of Eu- 
rope and about one-third of the world’s developed water 
power. 

In transportation we have more than 250,000 miles of 
rail lines and the most modernly equipped railroad service 
in the world. We have developed a nation-wide highway 
system, which with our 26,000,000 motor vehicles, or 80 
per cent of all in the world, far surpasses any other coun- 
try. Air lines girdling the United States and extending 
into Latin America are our newest transportation devel- 
opment to attract attention in the last several years, to- 
gether with rejuvenated inland waterway systems that 
were, before the days of the railroads, so vital to the 
nation’s growth. 

In telephone, telegraph and radio, no country can 
compare in extent and efficiency with our facilities for 
quick communication. 

In industrial capacity, notably in diversity and size of 
plants, efficiency of equipment and methods, our more 
than 210,000 manufacturing establishments are capable 
of turning out products not only to supply our own pop- 
ulation of 123,000,000, but finished goods of practically 
every description for foreign consumption. : 

We have about half the monetary gold of the world. 

Nowhere is there.a nation so blessed in resources. The 
development of the future will be on sounder lines, with 
opportunities for wealth and well-being far beyond any- 
thing of the past. As Americans we should recognize | 
these things and be unwilling to dwell only upon past 
mistakes. Hard work and a fuller realization of the re- 
sources upon which we shall build in the future will im- 
prove the present outlook.—Manufacturers Record. 


About Curl in Cotton 


Editor: 

I read with a great deal of interest the proceedings of 
the Carders’ Division of the Southern Textile Association 
at Columbia. I note that. Mr. Chandler has trouble be- 
cause his 14-inch Mississippi cotton is curling. He 
probably has a vertical opener and feeds it heavy which 
will hold the cotton longer than necessary. I had the 
same experience a few years ago. After I caught a hand- 
ful of cotton coming directly out of the opener I found it 
curled. I raised the speed of the beater and reduced the 
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feed, took out the perforated sheets that the basket was 
lined with and put in a set of bars. I got rid of the curl- 
ing. 

I was pulling the cotton 250 feet to the picker room 
through a 12-inch pipe and found that the cotton rolled 
up to some extent. I then increased the fan draft and 
had no more trouble. Cotton will curl up if allowed to 
dwell too long in any opening process. 

There is no ctton raised now equal to that of 20 years 
ago. Today, it is caused to mature too rapidly by ex- 
cessive use of fertilizer so that we have shorter cotton 
and mixed staple. Before we get a good evening running 
staple, it will be necessary for the farmer to plant selected 
seed, plant less cotton but. plant only 1 inch or better. 
The American market is oversupplied with 7% and shorter 
and we are selling in competition with India, China, Rus- 
sia, where labor is cheaper. 

In regard to neps, they get in at the gin at times be- 
cause by feeding in damp cotton too fast. When you 
think of a set.of 4 saws in a gin handling 500 pounds of 
cotton every 10 minutes is it any wonder that neps, cut 
staple and dirty cotton result. When I had charge of a 
4-saw gin here, I reduced the speed of the saws from 425 
to 375 r.p.m. and had the feed lightened. Instead of 
ginning a bale in 10 minutes, it took 15 and the cotton 
was much better. In all my experience I never saw a 
card make neps when the licker-in was sharp, the cloth- 
ing on the entire card tight, properly ground and set to 
suit the volume of cotton being handled. The back plates 
on cards are standard: The different makes of cards 
_ have standard plates and they are placed there to prevent 

the cotton fibres from leaving the cylinders before coming 
in contact with the top flats. Light carding will make 
good work with the plate set at 12 bottom, 17 top. Heavy 
cotton requires 17 bottom and 22 top. Hope this will 
throw some light on the carding and nep question. 


T. W. HARVEY. 


Phi Psi To Meeting At Blowing Rock 
May 13-15 


Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., superintendent of the North 


Carolina Finishing Company, at Salisbury, has announc-. 


ed that the annual convention of the Phi Psi textile fra- 
ternity will be held May 13-15, at Mayview Manor, in 
Blowing Rock, N. C., instead of at the Green Park Inn, 
as was first stated. “Mr. Thompson is grand president 
of the organization. . _ Aug. W. Smith, Jr., of Brandon 
Mills, Greenville, S. c is grand treasurer. R. C. Dick, 
vice- -president of Louisville Textiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky.., 
and J. Alden Miller, Jr., superintendent of that plant. 
will attend in their respective capacities as business man- 
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ager and editor of the fraternity’s publication, the “Phi 
Psi Quarterly." W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, who is an 
honorary member of Theta Chapter, at Georgia Tech, 
will be among those present. 

The convention will bring together active members 
from eight textile schools as follows: Alpha, Philadel- 
phia Textile School; Beta, New Bedford (Mass.) Tex- 
tile School; Gamma, Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute; 
Delta, Bradford) Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
Mass.; Eta, North Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
Theta, Georgia School of Technology, . Atlanta; [ota, 
Clemson College, S. C.; Kappa, Texas Technological 
School, Lubbock. The organization comprises 1,500 men. 

There will be an informal session for registration, Fri- 
day evening, May 13. On Saturday morning, May 14, 
the general and executive sessions will be held, with a 
golf tournament and other entertainment in the after- 
noon. . The annual banquet will be held Saturday even- 
ing, with special entertainment and addresses by promi- 


nent members. Sunday, May 15, will be devoted to 
sight-seeing. | 


N. C. Traffic League To Meet 


Greensboro, N. C.—The North Carolina Traffic 
League will hold its annual convention at Wrightsville 
Beach, Wilmington, N. C., on Thursday, June 2. Julius 
W. Cone, president of the Revolution Cotton Mills and 
vice- president of the Proximity Manufacturing Company, 
of Greensboro, is president. 


Preventing Inferior Yarns and Cloth in 
— and Spinning Processes 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The proper way to find out how much tension any 
certain frame has, is to first find out how much contrac- 
tion the twist is giving the roving after it leaves the bite 
of the rolls. Before proceeding to do this be sure that 
there is no tension on the ends. Stop the frame and 
with a center punch make a bur on the roll at the bite 
of the rolls, then take a little black ink and mark the 
roving at the bite of the rolls. To find the contraction 
start the frame and run exactly 100 revolutions. [If it 
is a 114” roll the circumference will be 3.1416x1.25=— 
3.927 inches, this multiplied by 100 gives 392.7 inches. 
Take the roving that comes from these surface inches to 
the roving reel and measure what you have, ‘and if it is 
384 inches the contraction will be 384—3. 927-977. 100 


‘—97.7=2.3 per cent contraction. Now pick out a frame 


that looks tight and make the same kind of a test. If 


Representative: 


Morton Improved Horizontal Revolving Beam Dyeing Machine 


To those mills considering installing a dye plant, we would 
be glad to explain the details of our Morton Improved Beam 
Dyeing Machine—both horizontal and vertical. 


Also our Package and Raw Stock Dyeing Machines. 


Mills owe it to themselves to investigate the Morton 
Improved Machines, and find out about the cost of dyeing on 
our Improved types of dye machines. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


Carolina Speciaity Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufactured by 


Columbus, Ga. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Carde 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


_...... Master Mechanic 


DARY TRAVELERS 
If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—-that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 


pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


P. O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATTI 5S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries——— 
| For | 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
lr. O. Rex 407, Lexington, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 
Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 


Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


North Marietta Street 


North Carolina 


Gastonia, 
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388.5” is found it will show that there is some tension a 
little over 1 per cent, which is enough to keep the bob- 
bins even in filling up, but not enough to make 4.00 
hank roving more than ™% grain light. The fact that 
tight tensions are detrimental to even roving and good 
work, they should be watched constantly and kept right. 

The greatest’ causes for tight tensions are that the 
proper lay tension and bottom cone gear is not on the 
frames. The bottom cone gear is changeable, and easily 
changed in case the ends are too tight or loose at the 
starting of a doff. The cone belt should be started 1% 
or 2” from small end of cone, and a gear put on that will 
the right tension at the start. If the proper lay gear is 
on the frame to give the correct layers per inch and the 
right tension gear is on the frame the tension wil! be 
uniform throughout the doff. But it is useless to try to 


hold an even tension unless these gears are of the right 


denomination. Weather conditions affect the tension 
more or less, and when it has been damp for a day or 


_two the roving packs harder and unless the tension gear 


is changed the ends will run too slack. To thoroughly 
understand the importance of keeping the proper lay 
and tension gear on the machine to suit the roving being 
made and starting of the cone belt at the right position 
on the cones to give the correct tension which is not 
more than 1 per cent draft between the bite of the roll 
and presser, is a great asset to the mill, as very few 
speeder fixers have got this high up the ladder. The 
customary rule for finding the layers per inch up and 
down the bobbin for a given hank roving is to multiply 
the square root of the hank by 10. But as this rule 
suits only where roving has standard twist it can be very 
seldom used, as very few mills using average cotton can 
get by with standard twist and the more that is put in 
the smaller will be the strand. It takes 26 strands of 


| number 1.00 standard twist yarn if laid side by side to © 


occupy a space of one inch, therefore a strand of 1.00 
hank roving is 2 6-10xthe diameter of a strand of yarn. 
So it will be seen that the more twist that is put in the 


roving the nearer it approaches the size of the same count 
of yarn. 


Where mills have to change to new rovings often the 
following rule will serve them well. First get the layers 
right on the bobbins to suit the roving being made. Then 
to get a permanent lay constant. by multiplying the twist 
per inch in the roving being made by the lay year being 
used. For example, hank roving 4.00, twist per inch 
26, traverse changes gear 30. 2.6x30—=78.00=— constant. 
The constant 78.00—twist in a new hank to be made 
will show the traverse change gear for the new hank. 
This same rule can be made to apply to the tension gear 
also. To total layers in the build of the bobbin is found 
by multiplying the square root of the hank by 40 and 
then by the diameter of the full bobbin less the diameter 
of the empty bobbin divided by 2. Expressed as a for- 
mula: (Square root 26 H. R.x40)x(Dia. full bobbin— 
Dia. empty bobbin=—total layers. Taking 4.00 hank on 


a 2-4x8” bobbin the total layers if put on properly 


would be starting on a 114” bobbin (4—1.5==2.5)). 
(2.5+-2=1.25)x80—100 layers. 


In order to get just the right tension on the roving 
and keep it right throughout the doff it is necessary to 
find the proper tension gear that will put 100 layers of 
roving on the bobbin in this particular case. If the 
cone belt has to move a distance of 32 inches on the 
cones to fill the bobbin it will have to move 32—100— 
32-100 of an inch for each layer that is put on. Where 


_ there is several frames in a room running on the same 


hank and some of them run too tight or too loose with 
the same tension gear it would be wise to check them up 
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as above and see if the total belt travel and also the 
travel per layer shows the same. If it does not there is 
something wrong with the train of gears somewhere which 
should be located and remedied which might save a great 
deal of stretched work after being fixed. ‘Invariably it 


that help. lower the quality of the cloth and I know that 
this holds true around roving machinery especially with 
the lay and tension gears, as I have never checked them 
over without finding some of them wrong. 

There are other defects in the mechanical condition 
and operation of roving machinery that should not be 
tolerated, such as worn or bent steel rolls, old and groov- 
ed top rolls, some of the carriage balance weights on the 
floor, dry bolsters, dry rolls and dry spindle steps. Top 
rolls out of line and not spaced right to suit the length oi 
the cotton. It takes very little work to keep roving ma-_ 
chinery in good condition and in mills where this ts done 
spinning conditions are very much better. 


SOME OF THE MECHANICAL CONDITIONS IN SPINNING 
Rooms THAT ARE DETRIMENTAL TO GoopD WEAVING 


Roving traverse too short which puts grooves in the 
rolls. Broken skewers, broken steps and sometimes no 
step at all, blunt ended skewers, worn steel rolls, worn 
roller bars which do not hold top rolls in alignment 
with steel rolls, weights too light or not hung in proper 
place on lever, wornout top rolls, dry rolls, spindles run- 
ning out of center, guide wires not set properly, broken 
bolsters, bent spindles and bad bobbins. All of these 
defects and a good many more help to keep the weaving 


running bad and the quality of the cloth not what it - 


should be. 
SPACING THE ROLLS TO SUIT nee Lanote or CoTTon 


Spacing or setting spinning rolls to suit the length 
staple can not be done by any fixed rule. The character 
of the cotton quality of the carding, and the twist in the 
roving all have their share in determining the distance of 
the rolls from center to center. However, the closer they 
can be set between the front and middle roll, not to let 
the front roll get the fibres before the middle roll releases 
them the smoother.and evener will be the draft. With 
the break draft which takes place between the middle 
and back roll the spacing is usually fixed and can not 
be adjusted the usual amount allowed between the front 
and middle roll in excess of the length of cotton being 
used is from 1-16 to %%”, but when spinning from fine 
hank roving where the counts range from 8.00 to 12.00 
and a close check is kept on the cotton the settings can 
be somewhat closer. 


A Few SuGGEsTIonNs AROUND THE SPOOLERS 


Bad work from this department as a whole consists of 
slubs that get through the guides caused by the guides 
being too open for the number of yarn being spooled. A 
reliable formula for finding the gauge for setting spooler 
guides to suit the various numbers of yarn is 1.25~the 
number of threads that can be laid side by side in a space 
of 1 inch. For example, 125 strands of 23s yarn can be 
laid in a space of 1 inch. 1.25~125=.010 gauge. The 
square .root of the countx26.1—the strands that can be 
laid side by side in a space of 1 inch. Settings to these 
gauges will stop the slubs but will not chaff the thread. 
Slip knots are another evil that gives the weave room 
considerable trouble, which is due to knotters getting out 
of order. They should be gone over every day and kept 
in good order and the blades kept sharp. The spooler 
guides also should be examined often, not less than one 
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| MODEL 


Perkins Mullen Tester 


| While ascertaining the bursting strength of 
your specimen this tester also records on the 
deflectograph card the elongation or stretch of 
the material under test. 


Write for Complete Information 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASS...U.S. A. 


Machines for 


>Cutting 
>Lacing 
>Repeating 


> Jacquard Cards 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON > NEW JERSEY 


time each week, as they are constantly getting out of 


THE CLAYTON CHECK 


Another Use for Cotton 


A check made of COTTON and designed to reduce cost, 
eliminate loom stops, replacements, lost production and 
inferior cloth. It will outwear any check on the American — 
market and the price is within reach of any Mill. Address 


THE CLAYTON-JAMES COMPANY 


East Lake Station, Birmingham, Ala. 
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26 
No Cotton in 1932 


Raleigh. —-No commercial cotton 
crop will be grown on state-owned 
farms this year, George Ross, direc- 
tor, announced. 

Prison farms cultivated 3,300 acres 
of cotton two years ago and 1,100 
in 1931. Elimination this year will 
be carrying out the recommendation 
of Governor O. Max Gardner for a 
- reduced acreage in “cash” commercial 
crops and increased acreage in food 
and feed crops. 

While no commercial cotton crop 
will be planted, a small acreage of a 
special variety of long staple cotton 
will be planted in the lower cotton 
growing sections of the State for cul- 
tivation of seed recommended by N. 
C. State College. This seed will be 
available for distribution to farmers 
for cash or trade in the “better seed”’ 
program. 


British End Mill Agreement 


Manchester, Eng.—A decision of 
great importance to the Lancashire 
cotton industry was made when the 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion announced it would terminate 
the agreement of 1929 which speci- 
fied a standard wage and working 
schedule for mill hands. 

This action was the outcome of 
refusal by the employees to negotiate 
on wage reductions or to conclude an 
agreement on the so-called more- 
looms-per-weaver system. 
the spinning and weaving sections of 
the industry, involving half a million 


workers, without any agreement on 


hours and wages. 


Much Cotton Is Sold 
To Foreign Nations 


Washington.—France is the latest 
foreign customer to take advantage 
of the low prices prevailing in Amer- 
ican cotton shops which are doing a 
rush export business. 

That country took 87,000 bales in 
March, which was 50 per cent more 
than a year ago and the largest 
French purchase for that month since 
the 1918-1919 season. : 

The total March exports were 
927,000 bales, 53 per cent greater 
than last year, and the heaviest since 
1914-1915 with the exception of the 
1926-1927 marketing period. 

This activity, the Agriculture De- 
partment said, was due largely to the 
continued interest of Japan and 
China in American cotton. Other 
foreign buyers are also taking more 
than last year’s purchases, 
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Where a— appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
in this issue. 
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Aktivin Corp. . Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 28 Lavonia Mfg. Co. .._- — 
Barber- Colman Co. ESE — Lockwood Greene Engineers, ‘Ine. 20 
Barkley Machine W orks _.. —M— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. _— Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- | 
Briggs- Shaffner Co. bestos Manhattan, Inc., The __...... 13 
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Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. . 86 —P— 
Corn Products Refining Co. . . 2 Parks-Cramer Co. - = — 
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Dillard Paper Co. 20 Royle, John & Sons . 26 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. _..__ —S— 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Go. _ —*. Saco-Lowell Shops 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. — Seaboard. Ry. . — 
Draper Corporation . eae 1 Seydel-Woolley Co. 29 
Dronsfield Bros. _. 9 Shambow Shuttle Co. 
DuPont de Ne -mours, & Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
‘Durene Association ........_. Slip-Not Corp 
Smith, L. C., Bobbin. Works — 
Economy Baler Co... - Southern Ry, _..81 and 34 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. —- Standard Mill Supply Co. — 
Enka, American — Stanley Works ... — 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. _— 
Fidelity Machine Co. Stem, Hak & Co... 
Firth-Smith Co. Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 28 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. — Terrell Machine Co. 
—G— Textile Development Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co... Textile Finishing Machinery Co... 
Gastonia Brush Co. . 
General Dy estuff Corp, — U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. — 
General Electric Co. —._..- —  U. 8. Ring Traveler Co.. — 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co.. — Universal Winding Co. Sechlolienege: a 
Gill Leather Co. — —V— 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. g9 Victor Ring Traveler Co.  — 
Halton’s,; Thomas Sons Printing Co. 36 
Hart Products Corp. — . Wellington, Sears @& Co. ..... 
HWermas. Machine Co. ................. — Whiting Machine Works — 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Houghton, E. & Co. ....--.......... Woodward, Baidwin & Co. 28 


For the first eight months of the 
present season exports. amounted to 
6.854.000 bales—an increase of 1,- 
336,000 over the same months last 
year. Remaining stocks in the Unit- 
ed States are, nevertheless, still large. 
On April 1 the apparent supply was 
12,948,000 against 9,472,000 in 1931 
and was the largest amount ever held 
at this time of the year. 


Textile Gum and Tallow 
Chemicals Compounds 


CREME 0’ LOOM 


You've tried the rest 
Now try the best 


CREME 0’ LOOM SIZE CO. 


P. 0. Box 82 Forest City, N. C. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood, Metal.Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
S MILL STREET ‘ ORANGE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
So in the United States Patent 
ee. 


‘PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The Inter-Dependence of Present-Day 
Business With Particular Reference 
to Cotton Mills 
(Continued from Page 7) 
ness men are acquiring a greater breadth of vision and 
are becoming more willing to exercise restraint and to 
make the necessary sacrifice in order to counteract the 
destructive methods pursued by highly extreme individ- 
ualists. If it were not for this favorable tendency, mod- 
ern business, in the face of existing tremendous capacity 
for production, would have no hope for stability or sanity. 
Only bankruptcy and ruin face an industry whose would- 
be leaders find the mainspring of their business conduct 
in policies of isolation. Enlightened business men are 
individually asserting themselves to discourage the old 
belief in self-sufficiency and to encourage in its place a 
freer exchange of views regarding measures of the greatest 
common interest. The country at large will unquestion- 
ably gain from this new type of business leadership, 
which slowly but surely is clearing out the underbrush of 
our basic industries, and which is pointing the way to 
sound and profitable merchandising and greater happi- 
ness and security for the everyday citizen. 


Say Reinstatement of Price Guarantee Aids 
Rayon Industry 


The rayon industry was sluggish during April due to 
the normally slower season and partly due to the extreme 
low level of the textile industry as a whole and the weavy- 
_ ing trades in particular, says the Textile Organon, pub- 
lished by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. The South- 
ern weaving mills were the only ones showing any signs 
of normal life, business in the knitting field being slow in 
general, 

“The reinstatement of the price guarantee on viscose 
yarns as of April 7th, says the publication, was the 
crowning evidence on the part of producers that they 
meant business when they said that production was going 
to be balanced against sales and that the price structure 
was going to remain stable. We have discussed the 
guarantee many times before in these reports and will 
only summarize those ideas here by saying that the guar- 
antee is a useful and workable tool in time of business 
depression and that it gives the knitters and weavers of 
rayon yarn that sense of price security which they cannot 
obtain in any other fiber. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the rayon business for the next few months will 
be much better than it would have been if the guarantee 
had not been reinstated. 

As outlined last month erratically lower silk prices have 
not cut into rayon sales; rather, both silk consumption 
and rayon consumption have declined during the month 
of April. Warp knit manufacturers report that silk con- 
struction used to be the word; this situation does not 
obtain today. One prominent fabricator in the silk-rayon 
trade went so far as to say recently that “raw silk would 
a gradually eliminated by-the inroads of the synthetic 

r.’ 

In the woven goods markets the April silk goods busi- 
ness on summer fabrics is reported to be most hopeful. 
Printed flat crepes have been weak znd there are evi- 


dences that these goods are being cleaned out at bargain - 


prices. The quality of silk goods will be a very import- 
ant consideration in the next few months; we are very 
sure that the days of cheap silks are over. Let silk goods 
take their own quality place in the retail store and not 
simply try to ape the rayons in price; it’s a losing game 
for the silk people. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Third Edition 
of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson | 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
| Devoted to the 2 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous — 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men | 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. © 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


199 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Cincinnati 
St. Louis Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


- 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston . 


Philadelphia 


New Orleans 


Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 
3 320 Broadway 
‘New York, N. Y. 


DOoOMBESTIOC EXPorRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEW York 


|SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


65 Worth St., New York 


May 5, 1932 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The break in print cloth prices late last 
week left the price situation confused and irregular after 
fairly large quantities had been sold at new low prices. 
While the new prices were not accepted universally, they 
were effective in sufficient number to make them fairly 
general and were accepted by houses which were holding 
for prices a half cent higher during the preceding week. 


Sales in print cloths covered both the wide and narrow 
goods in larger volume than had been done recently. 
Sheetings, while showing no such price reductions as print 
cloths were weaker and some new low prices were heard 
of. The volume of business was light. Carded broad- 
cloths were reduced about 1 cent but no large business 


| resulted. Other goods were generally inactive. 


There was little change in the fine goods situation. 
Most of the sales were of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
Spot goods of some constructions were harder to locate. 
The market for sheer cottons continued light. It is 
hoped that business in cottons will be improved by the 
promotion work in connection with National Cotton 
Week. 


Business has come in very slowly from the automobile 
industry and a number of tire fabric mills and wide 
cloth mills are operating on reduced schedules. The 
month’s business has been exceptionally light for this 
period of the year and the backward spring weather has 
been an important factor in holding down the demand. 


The market expects the pending plans of gray goods 
mills for increasing curtailment to two weeks per month 
to have a very good effect im checking overproduction. 
Present.plans call for a greater curtailment than has been 
effective in a long time. It appears certain that the plan 
will be adopted. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 38-in., 64x60s_. 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s._ 25% 
Gray goods, 38%%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 45 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s._. 3% 
Brown sheetings, 3lyard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 
Brown sheetings, standard. = 5% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 11 

Dress ginghams | 9al0% 
Standard prints 6% 


Staple ginghams 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—While yarn business was very slow 
last week, prices were somewhat steadier near the week- 
end, with statements from a number of spinners that the 
mills had already gone too low in the matter of prices. 
Carded yarns are selling at lower prices than last Octo- 
ber, although cotton is more than ™% cent higher, indicat- 
ing that spinners’ margins have contracted substantially. 
The yarn market has been adversely affected by the 
dearth of spring business. Seasonal upturn in the last 
two months has not been seen this year. Yarn dealers 
have a fair volume of business on their books but a 
majority declare that manufacturers, weavers and knit- 
ters are not specifying. 


Covering during the past week has totalled a light 
poundage, the trade finding that business so far this 
month is under the records for an extremely long period 
of time. Orders placed on 30s yng in carded yarns on 


cones were put through at 16% cents, the market being — 


17 cents while ordinary quality of the same has been sold 
at 17 cents. Buyers had no trouble placing commitments 
on 20s twists at 14 cents with a number of sources + avail- 
able. 


In spite of the light business, a number of yarn men 


here expressed the opinion the last few days marked what 
gives promise of being a definite turn toward improve- 
ment in volume of new orders and in call for deliveries 
of cotton yarn against contracts, signaling a beginning of 
recovery from one of the worst and mest unexpected 
slumps in the history of the yarn business. It will only 
require continuation of the modest gains of the last week 
to make May a much more satisfactory month than 
April from the standpoint of interest among buyers and 
movement of yarn from spinners to the consuming mills. 


The month just closed also witnessed further sharp 
reduction in prices of both carded and combed yarns at 
a time when.such reduction was not warranted, either by 
the price of cotton or by the volume of made- -up sale 
yarn awaiting 


Southern Single Warps 
14% Duck Yarns, 3 3, 4 and 5- Ply 

" Southern Two-Ply Chain 

Warps 208 
18 Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
15 Colored Strips, 8s, 3 and 
17 White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
19% 4-ply 12 

Southern Single Skeins 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply___...12% 
14% 30s, 2-ply 18% 
15 Southern Frame Cones 

Two-Ply Skeins 14 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. ‘The greatest 
Improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLB. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


‘Providence, R. |}. 


W. Firet Street, Charlotte, N. Cc. Reg. U. 2. d. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 
Textile 
Chemicals 


lor 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Keeps 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


BELTING CO., 
L. Greenville, 
Tenn 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York as Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps. 'R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), napo- 
lis, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte Co. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: 1 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps I. 
Burgess and ©. A. Bu urgess, Greenville Office: py 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
WwW. L. Johnson. Atianta Office. 


ABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd 8St., New 
vol City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 8. C. oe 

D, HOFFMAN & CO., INC,, Providence, 
N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Reps.: Prank G. 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atianta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.: A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. 

IWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, Cc. 
A Norwood Place, Greenville, C.; 
Central Ave., 8S.W.., Ga.; Texas 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, 


THE, Bidg., Winston- 
— ae Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 


Reps. : 


Akron, O. Sou. 
L. Moore, 


8. C.; FP. 


Sou. 
215 


Spartanburg, 
Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, an’. 
Duncan Aveé., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. = 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; J. 
Spencer, Mgr. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BRIGGS-SHAFFNER 


land Ave., 


. ©. Sevier, 1400 


Brookstown Ave., 
Sale 


inston-Salem, N. C. x 188, m Sta- 
oy S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales 
Mner. 
0., DAVID, 
Reps: Ralph Gossett, Woodside "Greenville, 
S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Grifan, 


Mill N. C.; 


Singleton, Dallas, 

BROWN & CO., D. 
Pa. Sou. 
lotte, 


CTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn. ; Office, 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


ERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., 
phia, Pe Sou. Office: Johnston. Bidg., 
N. 


‘Supply Co., Gastonia, 
Te is 
261 N. Lawrence St., 


259- 
Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 


Rep.: 


Philadel- 
Charlotte, 
Hill Zahn, Mgr. 


AMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 15 Hudson St., New 
Sh City. Sou Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, 
West. Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte. N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. ©. 


LOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
et. , Charlotte, N. C. Pred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
E. Strane, 


‘Russell 
all McAnulty and W 
Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., 


I and Morton S8t., 
New York City. Sou. 


E. Washington 


NC., Greenwich 
Offices: 519 


St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. 

CLINTON CORN REFINING 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Hotel "Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Piace, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C, Stocks carried at con- 


venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES — WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar 8t.; S. B. 
Alexander, Mgr. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. oO. Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C: Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Pieatiaten N. C.: 
R.. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 6: @. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


DIAIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. Mgr. 


M. Guillet, 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


age igs CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep. E. Darrin, Vice-Pres, : Sou. Offices and 
242 Forsyth S.W.., Atlanta, Ga., 
Ww. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 8. C., H. 


Draper, Jr. 

DU PONT BAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., 
man, peat Richmond, Va., W 
Sou. H. Coker, gage 
Johnston Bldg. . Charlotte, 

. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bile 
enn. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., E. 1., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
W. First 8t., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. 

Mgr. Sou. ps.: D., C. Newman, L. E. 

B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. 

1021 Jefferson Std. Bldg., Greensboro, N 

Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., ttan 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Millis Ave., 
Howard, 135 8. Spring St., 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, ‘Columbus, Ga.; 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Govingion, 715 


Provident Bldg. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile meriews 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, Cc. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, 
F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Char- 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 


Greenville, 5. 
Concord, N. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 

FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
i$ Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., ta, 
Ga.; J. B. Pord = a 1915 Inter- Southern Life 

Bldg., Louisville, B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New oF lg La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS C©O., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, Ss. C., 
B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. . R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH oli Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlante, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., W. L. 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer.: 
Dallas. Tex... Be Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
ise, W. O’ Hara, Mgrs.; klahoma 
B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
ffices: Birmingham, Ala., R. T. 
; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 

Worth, Tex., Mgr.; 

; Louisville, Ky., 


E.. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Tenn 


. H. Bar 
La.. B. Willard, Mgr.: 
. Hicklin, Megr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
"Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
Seibert” Mgr.: Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
-; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 


farlane, Mgr.: 


ken, N. J. Sou. ge Frank E. Keener, 187 Sprin 
St., N.W., Atlan Ga. ; C. N. Knapp, Commer 
Bank Bidg., N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 6071, 


Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Char- 
lotte, N. ©. Phone 4255, E. J. McFetters, Supt., 
Hill, representative. 238 Oakland Ave., 


Spartanburg, 
GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodsid de Bidg.., Greenville, 8. 


C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton OC. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., 
bing ee Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205- 
207 E. Ith St., Charlotie, N. C.; P. B. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; a String- 


er, 500-6 N. Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; 
M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. 
ham, Ala.: B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
Oak Sts., ‘Knoxville, Tenn. : E. W. 
Broadway, Louisville. 2. 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “‘c”’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: ‘Den 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, Ds -, Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 
ville, . W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green. 
T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co 30 
ex. 


bet T 


E. 
Shreveport, La.: 
North, Birming- 
W. Jackson and 
Sanders, 209 E. 
Zierach, 1225-31 


and Clearfield, 
nis J. Dunn, P. O. 


Salem, 


N. C., T. Holt 


Rep.: Specialty Co. 


lotte, 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York oF: Sou. Office: Reynolds Bldg.. Winston- 


Haywood, Mgr. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., 


Box 520, 


. J. Sou. 
Char- 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 


Ohio. Sou. 
Richmond, Va., 


HOUGHTON & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. eps. 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; 


tain, 
H. 
J. 


1028 Comer Bldg. Birmingham, Ala.: 
x 656, Chattanooga, 
Waldron and D. O. Wylie, 


Brown, 


Offce, Plant and: Reps.: 


Rep., 


P. O. Bo 


Hotel 


Sou. Re 


P. O. 
S. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. 
Robert 


F., W. Somerset 8t., 


Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. 
Greenville, 8. 
St. Louis, Mo., 


HOWARD BROS. 
— Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., 
an 


M, 
St., 


Ga.., 


Guy 
Terryberry, 
Washington, D. 


Atlanta Office. 
HYRGOLIT, 


Southern Reps.: 
Charlotte, 


for New Orleans, 


MFG. 


L. 
208 


Melcher, 


INCORPORATED, Kearny, 


J. 
N. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 


Embassy 


La. 


Lee, 


Box 1538, 
Van Wag- 
Winston- 


Keith, 525 
Jas. A. 
Tenn.: 
©. Box 663, 
O. Box 1241, 


F. A. Glersch, 418 N. 3rd St... 


Worcester, 


Mass. 
S.W., At- 


Mgr. Sou. Re Ds.: 


328 Broadway, 


Apts., 
Guy 


L 


E. 
1613 
Meicher, 


Jr., 
N. 


J. 
Alfrel Lechier, 519 
C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


New 


York City. Sou. Reps. : Cc. P. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlan Ga. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. * Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., ‘Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 


Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 


Greenville, 8. C., 
Cc. Sou. Rep.: 
Greenville, S. C.;: Luke 
Charlotte, NN. 


Place, 


Ave., 


Charlotte, 
Claude I 


Birmingham, Ala. 


ler, 


LAVONIA MFG, .CO., Lavonia, 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 
42nd St., 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C., 


MANHATTAN RUBBER 


R. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


Sou. 


Offices and ps. : 
1108 N. Fifth 


Mfg. Div., 


Alabama—. Anniston, 
mingham, Crandall Eng. 


Av 


Anniston 


C., Burlington, 
P. O. 

Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
. Wallace, 2027 Morris 


Ga. 


N. 
Box 1383, 


100 E. 


E. Barnwell, V 


6., 


mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; 
den Hdw. Co.;: 


Co.; 


Tuscaloose, 
Teague Hardware Co. 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; 


Barkley Co.; 


Tampa, 


Bearing Parts 


(Special 
Savannah, D. DeTreville 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben 


Huntsville, 


& 


Hd 


Ww. 


New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 


MFG. DIVISION OF 
INC., Passaic, 
The Manhattan 


N. J. 
Rubber 


Birmingham, Ala.; 
Co. Co.; 
Co. (Special Agent): 


Gadsden, Gads- 


Columbus, 


Macon, 


lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.;: 


Co. 
Sal 


Fayetteville, 
Gastonia Belting 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; 
Seagle Co.; 


Winston-Salem, 
lina—Anderson, 


Cameron & Barkley Co.; 
Greenville, 
Machinery 
Belting & Supply Co.; 


Hadw. 


N, 


Apts., Knoxville, 


Co.; 


Co.; 
Buford Bros., 


H. 


Ww. 


Wilmington, 


(Special 
Williamson & Co.; 


Loul 


Carolina—Chariotte, 


Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Allen & Jemison Co.; 
Florida—Jacksonville, 

Miami, The Cameron 
The Cameron é& Barkley Co. 
Georgia -Atianta. Atlanta Belting Co.; 
Supply Co.; 


Montgomery, 
The 
& 


Augusta, 

A. 
Bibb Supply 
Agent 


Har 
sville, ‘Graft. 
Matthews- 


Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 


Co.; 


Huske Hadw. House; 
Goldsboro, 


Dewey 
Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Wilmington Tron Works; 


Gastonia, 
Bros.;: 


Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 


Co. 


Knoxville, Ww. 


Tenn.; 


North 30th St., Ain. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 
Sou. 


ton, 


MATHIESON 


Ave., 


A. Hults 


B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: 


Mass. 
Charlotte, N. 


Rep. ; 


ALKALI WORKS, 


Charleston, The 


Columbia, Columbia Sup- 
Sullivan Hdw. 


; Nashville, 


P. Carter, 62 
Greer, 8S. C. (Phone 


C.: E. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St. 


Shook, 


247 Atlantic Ave., 


Alta Vista 
Jr., 1031 


Bos- 


Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 


IN 


C., a 
New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., 
V.-Pres. Sou. Office: 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. 
Reps.: E. M. 


Murray, 


First Nat'l 


Tilson, Mer. Sou. 


Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


208 Montgomery St., 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: v. 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, 


phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
N Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg 


ton, 


Tenn. 
MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel 8t., 
H 


Hartford, Conn. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. 


u. 
C.: 


Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON 
Sou. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL co., 


Decatur, Ga.; 


Reps; : 'E. Ww. 
R. B. 


E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W.: 
R. C. 

Z. N. Holler, 

ae W. Edmis- 

M. Coates, 807 

La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
237 Chestnut St., Phila- 


ollister, 
Moreland, Oo. 
Ga. 


MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, 


Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


40 Rector St., 


house: 201 Ww. First St.. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
C. E. Blakely, Chariotie Office: 3 T. 


ker, 


INC., 


New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 


Americans Savgs. Bk. Bidg., 


Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


E. 
N. 
N. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, 


C.; E. 
oF 


Southern Reps.: 


Charlotte, N. 
Atlanta, 


Reps. : 
ney, 
Ol 


L. E. Taylor, 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 


Ga.; 


Providence, 


C.; 


Atlanta, 


Ga.; H. A. 


J. 


Shuford, Jeflerson Std. Life Bldg., Greensboro, 
L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 


N. J. 


MacIntyre, "Hotel Charlotte, 


Small, 310 Sixth St., N.E., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 

change  S8t., 

Warehouse: 


R. 


131 W. First St., 


. Peachtree St 


I, 


Charlotte, 
Charlotte Office: 
C.; Otto Pratt, Ga 
H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; 

, 26 WwW tlanta, 


Sou. 


A 


fice and 
. ©. Bou. 
Tay- 


Roy 8. 
Ga. 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT oo. 
292 Madison Ave., New —_— City. Sou. Office, 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, C., Lewis W. ee 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 5. ©C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


Ww. ‘McCann, Div. Megr., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Ten nn.; H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N, L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. FP. Wright, 
Chattancogs, Tenn.; J. C.: Leonard, "Div, Megr., St. 
Louis, Mo.; B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, C. Polley, Houston, 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, : G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
lll.;: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing, ——— City, Mo.; H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; C. L. Fischer, St. Lou is, Mo. 


nen De & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg... 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 S. Third 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 
Charlotte, N. C©C.; Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATT’S CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. gent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C., W. F., Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga.. Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. R 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8 
Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, ©C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.: Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, Cc. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 8S. C.; I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 1752, atinnta’ 
Ga. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, N. 
_ Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
C. 

SIRRINE & CO.. J. E.. Greenville, 8. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 


City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Burkhart- Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; “+ 
Woodward Wight Co., 4 rs 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co.; Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W.,. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Gressvitis Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave... 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT co., a 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 8k 8. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY co., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mgr. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Greenville, 8. C.: Johnson Ci Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. . Jordan, Sales Mgr., rst National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 

U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8&t., 

Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps. : Wm. P. 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.;: O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Su ply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., harlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co reenville, 8. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Pulton Mill Su ply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VESDER-BOCT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 


Reps. 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122- Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier ‘Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes. Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, 

WHITIN WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. 
* Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. 

H. Porcher and R. I. Dal 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. homas, 
Charlotte Office: Il. D. Wingo and ©. M. Powell, 
Atlanta Office. 

RING CO., 

Bou. 


Durham, 2039 East 
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Cotton Manufactures 
Exports Off For 
March and Quarter 


Washington. — Exports of cotton 
manufactures during March were 
valued at $4,985,017, compared with 
$5,938,019 in the corresponding 
month last year. For the three- 
month period to March this year, the 
value of such exports was $12,322,- 
024, compared with $16,094,323 in 
the corresponding period in 1931, ac- 
cording to figures made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Exports of cotton cloths during 
March amounted to 38,240,621 
square yards, valued at $2,890,460, 


compared with 33,479,463 square 


yards, valued at $3,346,011 in the 
same month a year ago. 


Plans Community 
| Farm Ground 


Gastonia, N. C—One hundred 
and fifty-two acres of ground belong- 
ing to the Loray Mill of the Man- 
ville-Jenckes Company, located in the 
western section of the city, will be 
converted into a large communits 
farm for the benefit of the employees 
of the mill. The mill company will 
furnish a canning plant for the use 
of the employees so that they may 
can as much food for use next winter 
as they desire. 


Aid On Rayon 
Cloth Standards 


Washington.—Co-operation of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards in the es- 
tablishment of commercial standards 
for rayon fabrics and merchandise 
has been sought by the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, it was 
learned. Some of the projects sub- 
mitted to the bureau for study are 
knit rayon cloth construction, com- 
position of rayon fabrics,.and wo- 
men’s woven rayon underwear. 


Other projects contemplated in- 
clude weighting and labeling, finish- 
ing and stretching of all rayon fab- 
rics and finishing garments. It is ex- 
pected that tentative drafts of speci- 
fications will be prepared by the N. 
R. D. G. A. Committee on Standardi- 
zation and Simplification, and sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Standards in 
the near future. 

The direct application of the N.R. 
D. G. A. to Washington is believed 
to be in line with the declared inten- 
tion of applying for Government aid 
should the trade itself not develop 
rayon standards. 


31 


Of the many committees formed by 
various groups to formulate stand- 
ards for the rayon underwear trade, 
none have prepared any satisfactory 
to all factions in the trade. 

There is the feeling on the part of. 
some producers that it is fine for the 
N. R. D. G. A. to prepare standards, 
but it also is meaningless, since they 


- would not be supported by knitters or 


by the retail stores themselves. It 
was explained that it would be most 
unusual to expect knitters to abide 
by standards if the retailers at large 
did not respect them and preferred 
to buy other goods, for price or other 
reasons. With respect to this, they 
cite the example of the retail execu- 
tive who scored rayon weighting most 
bitterly, when on that very day his 
own store was selling rayon pajamas 
at 59 cents. It is reported that upon 
analysis, these pajamas were said to 
have had a high percentage of weight- 
ing in them. 

On the other hand, there are a 
number in both the yarn producing 
and underwear trades who feel that 
not only are rayon standards import- 
ant, but absolutely necessairy if the 
entire rayon industry is not go into a 
decline. They point out that the 
majority of ills in the silk industry 
are due to weighting. 


—$9.50— 


NEW YORK 


AND RETURN 
MAY 13TH 


Two Days and One Night in 
New York 


Here is Your Opportunity to 
Visit New York 


Special Round Trip Pullman 
Rates 

| Lower Berth 

1 passenger $8.25 
Lower Berth 

2 passengers $4.50 each 
Upper Berth 

1 passenger 96.15 
Upper Berth 


2 passengers $3.75 each 
Ly. Charlotte 3:30 P. M., 
May 13th 
Ar. New York 7:00 A. M.., 
May 14th 
Lv. New York 3:30 P. M.., 
May 15th 


(Daylight Saving Time) 


Make reservations early and 
purchase tickets in advance 


Southern Railway System 
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Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs— 


PIEDMONT, S. C. 


Prepmont Merc. Co.—Date on CorNerSTONE, Fes. 13, 
1874, But MopERN THROUGHOUT 
TExTILE History 


Piedmont is one of the most interesting textile towns 
in the South. More men have been trained for leader- 
ship here than at any other mill. Superintendents and 
- overseers by the hundreds give old Piedmont credit for 
their success. 

S. T. Buchanan has been superintendent at Piedmont 
28 years and there are plenty of others who have been 
there from 30 to 50 years. 

“Aunt Pal’ Bowen had an accident recently—sprained 
her arm, I believe—and had to take a rest. She began 
work here and has been a steady worker for 52 years. 

J. S. Osteen, overseer spinning in Nos. 1, 2 and 4, be- 
gan work here when 10 years old, is now 59 and weighs 
200. Too bad he got “stunted!” 

J. L. Picklesheimer has been here 44 years. His first 
work was sweeping; his first months’ work (12 hours a 


day) netted him the grand sum of $3.40 and he felt as — 


rich as Vanderbilt. 

Mr. Picklesheimer says he went out adventuring a lit- 
tle once or twice to see what other folks were doing and 
how they lived, but he always called Piedmont home and 
- was never satisfied to hang his hat anywhere else. He 
was one of 46 who moved to Piedmont from Transylva- 
nia County, N. C., one day 44 years ago, and the entire 
crowd were housed on the same street, which was prompt- 
ly named Transylvania. 

Gus Garrett, a painter, and G. W. McAbee, who now 
runs the elevator, have both been here around 54 years, 
and a Mrs. Bucklister has been here still longer. 

Up-to-DATE MACHINERY AND AN UNUSUALLY FINE 


POWER PLANT 


One would naturally suppose that a mill which had 
been in operation 58 years would be dilapidated and full 
of antiquated machinery. But such is not the case at all. 
We have not seen a better equipped mill, more modern 
machinery or better running work. 

The picker room has the latest thing in one-process 
picking and takes care of 65 bales of cotton per day. 

The card rooms are astonishingly clean and everything 
going nicely. . Long draft spinning is a marvel:of perfec- 
tion, and work in the weave room runs so well that a few 
weavers easily run 1,216 looms. One weave room is 600 
feet long. 


Tue Power PLANT 


It’s too big and wonderful for this writer to attempt 
to describe. One must see to appreciate the magnitude, 
beauty and convenience of this plant, where no unsightly 
piles of coal are allowed. Coal is dumped from cars into 
a great high bin, carried automatically through machines, 
ground to dust and blown in a continuous spray into 
furnaces. There are no ashes left. 

Mr. Buchanan wanted to know if that furnace heat 
warned me of “‘what might be coming!” 

“Uncle Hamp” and I have not spent a more delightful 
afternoon anywhere in a long time and we thank Mr. 
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Mill Village Activities 


‘Aunt Becky.” 


Buchanan, Superintendent Carl A. Moore, Assistant Su- 


perintendent, Elmer Wilson, timekeeper and all the over- 
seers for courtesies rendered. 


OVERSEERS 
In Nos. 1, 2 and 4 (the mill in Greenville Nips 
B. F. Underwood is overseer of carding; J. S. Osteen, 


overseer spinning ; J. C. McCall, overseer weaving. 

Mill No. 4 is just across the river (Saluda) in Ander- 
son County. There’s a nice walk across on top of the 
dam. In this mill, J. L. Picklesheimer is carder; G. F. 
Fleming, spinner, and W. J. Clifford, weaver. | 

W. B. Todd is overseer cloth room where so many 
pretty girls work. I sure tried to keep an eye on Uncle 
Hamp. He asked Mr. Todd if a certain girl was married 
and I told him if she wasn’t he was! He says he doesn’t 
see how such pretty girls can stay single. 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


GREENWOOD CoTTon Miris—Launpry FREE FOR 
ALL OPERATIVES AND EVEN THE Soap FURNISHED 


Some of the pitiful two-by-four—big I little you smart- 
Alex officials—need to take a ‘visit to this office where 
every executive bubbles over with good will and radiates 
sunshine. We have met a few officials (don’t know where 
they came from or where they are going) who are so im- 
pressed with self-importance that a smile would crack 
their frozen faces—poor things. We should be sorry for 
such miserable creatures, but somehow we can only feel 
contempt for them. 

But oh, what joy to go to an office like that at Green- 
wood, Mrs. Hodges, who is “body guard” for the presi- 
dent and treasurer, Mr. J. C. Self, and for vice-president, 
Mr. J. B. Harris, is a charming little lady who makes 
visitors feel welcome and at home while they wait. 

We don’t know the assistant treasurer, Mr. G. E. 
Watson, but do know the secretary, Mr. L. B. Adams, 
and the buyer, Mr. A. B. Horn. All of them are thor- 
oughbred gentlemen and possess magnetism and person- 
ality to a marked degree. 

It was the first time since old Mill News days that we 
had been inside these mills. But we saw a number of 
people that we met 16 or 18 years ago and they had not 
forgotten “Aunt Becky.” 

We had never before met the superintendent, Mr. J. F. 
Chalmers, who has the same happy, genial disposition so 
characteristic in the office force. Same way with the 


‘overseers and even the gate watchman at night is a jolly 


soul. 

Everything in reason is done for the health and happi- 
ness of operatives. Free laundry—as.described at Ninety- 
Six——has been done here over 15 years. 

Bunchless overhead cleaning system in spinning room, 
lightens labor and makes more perfect work. The ma- 
chinery is all modern and nobody seemed overworked. 

We have a fine list of subscribers here that we are 
truly proud of.. With one or two exceptions, the Bulletin 
is read by every overseer, second hand and by most of 
the section men. 

These are progressive people—people who realize the 
advisability and necessity for keeping posted. 
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OVERSEERS AND OTHERS WHO READ OuR JOURNAL 


©. F. Browning, day carder, and J. F. Chandler, night 
carder; J. T. Ficklin, day overseer spinning, and M. T. 
Wilson, night overseer spinning; A. L. Banister, day 
weaver, and G. C. Culberson, night overseer weaving; 
J. D. Stanford, slasher foreman; J. T. Dorn, day over- 
seer the cloth room, and Mr. Snellgrove. night overseer ; 
Fred Kay, master mechanic; J. C. Coward and L. K. 
Timmerman are second hands in carding; J. P. Cartley, 
J. P. Childers and L. H. Fowler are second hands in spin- 
ning. 


M. H. Simpson, G. M. Younes, C. N. Anderson and R. 
S. Smith, card grinders and section men in card room; 
J. M. Parkham and B. S. Brown are second hands in 
weaving; C. O. Willis, assistant slasher. 

H. B. Cress, L. G. Walker, W. C. Gardner, Eddie 
_ Ervin, J. F. Ayers, W. G. Stokes, J. D. Underwood, M. 
L. White, loom fixers—all take the Bulletin. J. O. Camp- 
field, smash hand, L. L. Culberson, George Beauford, 
M. T. Machan and Homer George, also. D. D. Koon 
and R. F. Carroll, second hands in the cloth room, and 


others are among our friends and readers of the South? S 
only textile weekly. 


D. D. Koon was a pupil in my Sunday school class at 
Newberry over 20 years ago and still has some souvenirs 
of that class. He and my son, Ben, were almost insep- 
arable in those days. They used to hide behind the 
woodpile to smoke cigarettes. 


NINETY-SIX, S. C. 


A DELIGHTFUL Miri Town OF FRIENDLY PEOPLE 
“ee time we visit this mill ce those at Greenwood 
where Mr. J. C. Self is president and treasurer, we learn 


something more about his care and thoughtfulness for 
his employees. 


LAUNDRY FREE 


We've found laundries in many mill communities but 
never before have we found where such work was done 
free, as it is at Mr. Self’s mills. The laundry collects the 
wash, returns it ready for the line and even furnishes 
soap! Wo wonder everybody keeps so neat and clean. 

Ninety-Six is installing the Bunchless overhead. clean- 
ing system in the spinning room. 


A new store, drug store and barber shop that would be 
a credit to any city has recently been built. The barber 


shop has three chairs—plenty of seats for customers, tile 


_— beautiful cabinets, coat and hat racks and mirror 
walls, 


The drug store is well supplied and has. a nice soda 


fountain. The store is well stocked with well selected 
goods. Upstairs is a big hall. | ; 


The Baptist Church has outgrown its quarters and a 
new one is to be built. 

The new Methodist Church, a gift from Mr. Self, is 
one of the nicest to be found. We described it in detail 
last year. Both churches have fine Sunday schools. 

DELIGHTFULLY ENTERTAINED 


“Uncle : “Hamp” and I had a delightful visit in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. J. W.. Attaway, friends I knew 
and loved in Newberry. “Ruth” looks almost as young 
as when she and “Jim” married, and it does not seem 
possible that she is the mother of two daughters, one of 
them, Miss Alva, a grown young lady. How time does 
fly! We truly enjoyed the hospitality of this dear fam- 
ily. They have a pretty place to live, 104 Park Ave. 
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Superintendent J. G. McNeill and his fine bunch of 
overseers have our sincere thanks for co-operation in our 
work: 


J. L. Williams is day carder, and N. M. Slice, night 
carder; J. M. James, day spinner, and M. C. Waits, night 
spinner; E. W. Seigler, day weaver, and W. D. Knox, 
night weaver; J. L. Burrell, day overseer cloth room, and 
S. W. McCreight, night overseer cloth room; J. E. Haas. 
day master mechanic, and W. G. Harrison at night; J. E. 
Harter and R. M. Wheeler, slasher foremen. 


All the above and the following took our paper, also 
several others were already paid in advance: H. D. 
Dorn, second hand in cloth room, N. W. Manley, J. L. 
West, R. L. Sutherland, Paul R. Clark, C. W. Well, 1. 2 
Kimsey, W. R. Mitchell, A. W. Brannon, are all up-to- 


date loom fixers and they don’t propose to ever * be “back 
numbers.” 


H. M. Willingham, T. W. Gwinn and J. L. Smith, sec- 
ond hands in weaving; W. A. Highsmith, section man on 
pickers and cards; J. W. Attaway, tying-in man, and P. 
T. Faulkner, in spinning room, are among the live wires. 

Talk about a bunch “full of pep,” then go to Ninety- 
Six and see them. These people read and keep posted 
and are the kind who are ready for promotion when an 
opportunity comes for advancement. 


ATCO, GA. 


GOODYEAR-CLEARWATER Mitts No. 3 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


I have been reading the pleasant and good things go- 
ing on throughout the Southern textile centers and just 
can not help but ask you to move over and give us a 
little space for one of the most modern and up-to-date 
mills and villages in the South. No expense on the part 
of Goodyear has been spared to make and keep up our 
slogan, ““The Cleanest Mill Town in the South.” That 


is saying and covering a lot of territory but if you would 


just visit our community and meet our management. 
throughout the mill you too would say the same. 

All our streets and walks are paved with every street 
a white way. Every employee is given a garden with a 
valuable prize for the best, which makes every one put 
in their spare minutes to cop the prize. 


Our school is classed with the best in the State. 

We had a banner Sunday school attendance of four 
hundred and fifty-two; that’s going some for a 49,000- 
spindle mill. 

We have an employees’ activities committee which 
gives monthly meeting and shows to employees, keeping 
us informed on the good things being carried out in the 
community. 


Baseball and kitten ball are the leading sports. We 
also have a swell swimming pool to cool off in during hot 
summer nights. 

All our girls and: women are dressed in blue uniforms 
which alone makes a picture well worth looking at. 

We have a suggestion box which pays well for all ac- 
cepted suggestions. Co-operation exists throughout the 
entire plant; everyone is happy, looking forward to bet- 
ter times in the near future. I am sure you would enjoy 
a trip to North Georgia and you are cordially invited. 
All this is made possible through the untiring efforts of 
our personal manager, Mr. R. W. Powell, and his able 
assistants. Trusting your good work will continue, I am, 


M. M. WALL, JR. 
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This new machine does not retsiace 


| but an atidition to the 
THE: RIGHT: WAT TO TRAVEL operates on the same 
iss by: tram. Thecsadéet:. Meticcom-{ . 
fortable. ost Wests dess. 
[nquire-of Titket: | "22! is-emimrely cast meta! alloy 
greatly reduced “ares: construchan 


‘Gor ‘he of delicate 


Set: Regular “Wane: avibbout boner or display limes—4c per 
word, each: imsertion: 


Vimmum "Perms—Oash with order. 


Set: Dispiayy Styies, witbh an darger type and border—$3.00 
oer inch, omeci nsertion. 


RULED FORMS 


CET OUR QUOTATIONS 
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shades. For instance. two units have 


recentiy beem installed im a New Eng- 
lamd blamket mill. Very few dye- 
Stuffs are sensitive to the alloy used 
m thas mache. it is 
practically seliieamime, so that it is 
pessibie to change from dark to light 
shades with 2 mimimum of cleaning. 

For the benefit of those who are 
mot tamilier with this type of ma- 
chime. = operates with a closed kier 
under pressure. The expansion tank, 
through winch the dye liquor is add- 
ed, is open. The dye liquor is circu- 
lated through the stock im one pn 
tion, from the top down. 

After heing dyed. the stock is rée- 
mowed free: the machime by means 


2 tase Center pest to 

attached 2 cham hosst. 


The advantages claimed for this 


| twpe of equipment are superior con- 


dition of the stock after dyeing (re- 

sultine im manmufacturimg economies). 


reduced Labor cost. lower upkeep. and 
2 Saving im dyestuis, chemicals and 


Steam. Depreciat we of building and 
nemt also retarded because of 
the of dvebouse for. 


Du Pent Rayon Co. Adds 
Low Laster Acele Yarn 


Te Its List of Products 


The da Pomt Rayou Company is 
Tew tts low baster Acele (ace- 
tale) Varn on 2 commercial scale. it 
was learmed. The mew varn is offered 
m 1350, 100, 75 amd 60 demers. Its 
prices are the same as those asked 
for corresponding deniers im the 
tamdard buster Acele. 


“The new yarm is szid to possess the 
samme white appearance as. the 
European acetate Yarns. which have 
heen extremely pevular with Lyons 
broad silk weavers im the production 
of new mett nowelty weaves. 


on Textiles 


London.—An import datw of 3374 
Der cemt om textiles will be levied by 
the govermment. it was predicted. 
ihe duty will replace the 10 20 
Der cemt rate to which it was 


All States To Be 
Represented At 
Anderson Festival 


Anderson, S. C.—Ewery State in 
the am? Wnited States 
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will he represented 


cally or unofficially at the second 
annua! Southern cotton festival to be 


heid bere May 11 and 172. 
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“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Here are the Crucial Minutes 


.. which the 
business paper 
helps to Save 


The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 


A ground-glass door closes behind him. 


The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. | | 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 


walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 


space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 

~~ \ to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 

| sonalsalesmanship. 


THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 
for honest, known, paid 
circulation ; straight-forward 


business methods, and edi- 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
a man must sell. 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer's most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
reader imterest...These are - -- 4 Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
the factors that make a val industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING | 


| Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also M anufacture ; 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs — 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


PRINTING 
All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


“Clark's Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GraHam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By TRomas NELSON 


‘Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


“Carding and Spinning” 
| By Geo. F. Ivey 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


\ practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


“Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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